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BEST FOR WINTER, TOO— 
Ethyl Gasoline sold during winter is 
good, quick-starting gasoline plus 
the greater power Ethyl fluid adds for 
driving in snow and slush. Like your- 
self, Ethyl changes coats to suit the 
season, bringing out your car’s best 
performance every day of the year. 
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The active ingredient used in Ethyl 
fluid is lead 





ETHYL GASOLINE 
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The leaping, racing fight of the sailfish is a breath- 


taking display of power under perfect control. To put 


the power of gasoline under control, leading oil refin- 





ers add Ethyl fluid. This prevents the uneven explo- 
sions that cause power-waste, knock and overheating. 
It controls combustion, so that power is delivered 
to the pistons with a smoothly increasing pressure 
that brings out the best performance of any car. 


Try it. Ethyl Gasoline Corporation, New York City. 
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MEDUSA presents the 


Waterproofed Stucco Home 


Because it gives beauty of appearance as well as 
permanence in structure, Portland Cement Stucco 


has become an exceedingly popular exterior wall finish. 
« + The use of Medusa Waterproofed Gray Portland 
Cement for the first and second coats and Medusa 
Waterproofed White Portland Cement for the finish 


coat adds still another distinctive feature to this wall 


{ 
i 
i 
| 


finish —stucco that is absolutely impervious to moisture. 


+ + These Waterproofed Portland Cements have been 
SUCCESSFUL FOR 21 YEARS. The small additional 
cost of Medusa Waterproofed Portland Cement Stucco 
is in no way comparable with the satisfactory results 
obtained. Before you build consider Waterproofed Stucco. 
Write for a complimentary copy of the book “Portland 


Cement Stucco with Medusa White Portland Cement.” 


MEDUSA PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY, 1002 Engineers Bldg., Dept. A, Cleveland, Ohio 


Manufacturer of Medusa Gray Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Waterproofing 
(Powder or Paste); Medusa White Portland Cement (Plain and Waterproofed); Medusa Portland 
Cement Paint; Medusa- Mix, the Masonry Cement; and Medusa StoneseT Cement. 


MEDUSA 


WATERPROOFED PORTLAND CEMENTS 
e White and Gray . 
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The Amazing New 


VITA-FRESH 


PROCESS 


ee + most important advance in the history of cof- 


fee..- Maxwell House brings you the first com- 


pletely roaster-fresh coffee... always full flavor, 


full value, no matter wher or where you buy it 


eens: fresh cup of coffee — 
how delightful — how thor- 
oughly satisfying—but until now 
virtually unattainable. 

Many people have gone through 
life without ever once tasting real- 
ly fresh coffee. But all can enjoy 
it now—for Maxwell House has in- 
vested $3,000,000 in developing 
a new method of coffee protection. 
Here we tell how and why this 
brings you greater coffee enjoy- 
ment than you have ever had 
before. 


Oxygen—a greedy 
racketeer 
Coffee flavor is highly perishable. 
Air (Oxygen) robs coffee of its 
strength and flavor. 
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Just read these amazing facts 
established in the laboratories of 
a leading Eastern University: 


(1) Loose or bag coffee loses 
65% of its flavor in 9 days 
after roasting. 


(2) Coffee in old-fashioned 
cans loses 45% of its flavor 


in 9 days after roasting. 


All due to the attack of Oxygen! 


Think of it! 45% to 65% of the 
flavor gone from 9-day-old coffee. 
Even vacuum packing, a definite 
improvement over old-fashioned 
methods, removes only part of the 
air from the can, leaving sealed in 
enough Oxygen to cause flavor 
loss and deterioration. 


The new Vita-Fresh Process re- 
moves the air so completely that 
the most rigid chemical analysis 


reveals no trace of Oxygen in the 
Vita-Fresh can after packing. 


Remember— Oxygen is the de- 
stroyer of coffee freshness and 
The Vita-Fresh Process 
alone gives full protection to 
coffee goodness. Maxwell House 
and Maxwell House only gives 


flavor. 


you this guarantee of full 


MAXWELL HOUSE 


A PRODUCT OF 
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Dior a cup of 
fresh Coffee 


flavor, full value in every pound. 


Your first sip will be 
a taste thrill 
Ask your grocer this very day for 
a pound of Vita-Fresh Maxwell 
House Coffee and treat yourself 
and your family to the new de- 
lights of the finest coffee precisely 
as fresh as the moment it left the 
roasting ovens. Old friends, and 
new friends, of this famous South- 
ern blend proclaim it a flavor 





revelation. You'll drink it with 
surprise and delight. 


Try it at our risk 
After trying Vita-Fresh Maxwell 


House Coffee, if you and your 
family do not agree that it is the 
finest coffee you have ever tasted 
—simply return the can with un- 
used portion to the grocer from 
whom you bought it and he will 
gladly return the full purchase 
price. 






Read These 
Amazing Facts 
(I ) Loose or bag coffee loses 
65% of its flavor in 9 days 
after roasting. 


(2) Coffee in old-fashioned 
cans loses 45% of its flavor in 


9 days after roasting. 
pt ete Beta ntatates = 


All due to the attack of Oxy- 
gen! 
Think of it— 45% to 65% of 


the flavor gone from 9-day- 
old coffee. 
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GENERAL FOODS CORPORATION 
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ABLEAU by Johnston is a totally new 

idea in candy packaging! Wherever 
you live, you now can buy candy from a 
famous maker—and be sure of perfect, 
glowing freshness every time! 

The package is smart, sparkling, modern. 
A package you can give with pride... 
but amazingly uncostly. And there’s an 
assortment for every taste and purse! 

For gifts, for personal enjoyment, why 
risk inferior candies ever? ... now that 
Johnston offers freshness you can see. 






“My 3 Nicest Par- 
”: 

ties is a fascinating 
booklet compiled by the John- 
ston Party Bureau, for women 
who like to entertain charm- 
ingly. The booklet is free 
write for it. 








ROBERT A. JOHNSTON CO, 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Please send me free booklet "My 3 Nicest Parties.” 


Name 
Address 


City 





LETTERS 








Laughlin on the Job 
Sirs: 

On p. of your issue of Sept. 28, under 
the heading Japan-China, the first paragraph 
contains this sentence: “When Alfonso XIII 
was driven from his throne, U. S. Ambassador 
Irwin Boyle Laughlin was out of town.” 

I cannot understand how your news-gatherers 
came to give you such a statement, for it is 


22 


without foundation in fact. I was at my post 
uninterruptedly fulfilling my official functions 


for several months before and after the change 
of government, and not only was I not absent 
from the city of Madrid during the entire time 
of the revolutionary crisis but I did not even 
leave the Embassy premises except on official 
business for many days. ; 
Irwin LAUGHLIN 

Embassy of the United States of America 

Madrid, Spain 

To Ambassador Laughlin, deepest apol- 
ogies.—Eb. 

iacpeialieias 
Williams Houseparties 
Sirs: 

In your issue of Oct. 19, p. 30, there was 
an item in regard to President Garfield of 
Williams College having persuaded the fra- 
ternities to abandon their fall houseparties. 


Dr. Garfield has frowned on _ houseparties 
for years and I’m sorry he has accomplished 
his objective under the pretense of assisting 


parental pocketbooks. 

This only makes the situation worse for the 
musicians, florists, dressmakers, local merchants 
and others who might have profited therefrom. 
And those boys who cannot afford to invite 
guests are not obligated to do so anyway. 

Epwarp E. CoNNOR 
Williams, 1921 
Providence, R. I. 


Up Cudgels 
Sirs: 

I noted with interest your magnificent ad- 
vertisement in the New York Herald Tribune 
purporting that Trme was the first choice maga- 
zine among U. S. Bankers and their wives, 
Railroad Executives and their wives, etc. 
well as BEST customers of BEST STORES 
(surely not Best & Co.) ad infinitum, It be- 
hooves me to take up the cudgels for the 
thousands of subscribers (myself included) that 
read Time who do not come within the de- 
scriptive category of your advertisement but 
who nevertheless find the magazine interesting, 
unique in style and not “over their heads.” 

EsTELLE Ross 
(My vocation—Secretary ) 

Brooklyn, N. #e 

To all readers besides bankers, rail ex- 
ecutives, best customers and their wives, 
Time’s thanks for their support and 
friendship. Their professional categories 
will be investigated, analyzed, reported on 
from time to time.—Eb. 


—e 
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Edisoniana 
Sirs: 

No mention has been made in the many news 
items concerning the late Mr. Edison of an 
unusual method he had of conversing when in 


a public place. I was in Washington in Sep- 
tember 1917. Mr. Edison, then adviser to the 
Navy Department, was resident at the old Shore. 
ham Hotel, since razed. No Prohibitionist then, 
he and his secretary appeared nightly in the 
basement Lafayette Grill for a rarebit and two 
bottles of beer (each). Due to Mr. Edison's 
deafness it was quite impossible for his secre- 
tary to speak with him without the conversation 
being heard by all rarebiteers. Therefore, his 
secretary tapped with his fingers on Edison's 
arm, just above the wrist, holding a finger down 
longer, I presume to differentiate between the 
dash and the dot. Mr. Edison responded by 
word of mouth, or chuckled, whichever the code 
conversation called for. Thus did the secretary 
carry on unostentatiously an animated conversa- 
tion with his chief without ever opening his 
mouth. It could not be observed unless one sat 
at the next table. 
ROBERT SEVEY 
Chicago, Ill. 


Ringlingiana 
Sirs: 

Old residents of Baraboo, Wis. question the 
statement in Time, Oct. 12, p. 51, to the effect 
that the name of America’s foremost circus 
family became Ringling after a newspaper mis- 
print which was never corrected. It is true 
that “Rungeling’”’ was at one time the family 
name, but that was in the old country during 
the period in the 1oth Century when France 
controlled Alsace, the Ringling native land 
The change was made before emigration when 
a box of old records revealed the fact that 
Ringling was the original family name. 

Ringling anecdotes are still current in this 
city from which the circus first set out, 
although the circus headquarters were removed 
from here almost 20 years ago. Stories are 
told of Henry Ringling the 200-lb. slack wire 
performer and Charles, the “strong man,” who 
balanced a plow on his chin. 

An early trip took the brothers and _ their 


small troupe to Portage 17 miles away. The 
journey was made on foot. However, it was 
discovered on their arrival that a license fee 


of $50 was required. As their limited resources 
would not permit such an expenditure the troupe 
trudged on ten miles to Pardeeville where the 
wonders of the show were displayed. 

Later during the panic of 1893, a run was 
threatened on one of the Baraboo banks. The 
Ringlings, now well established, helped avert 
it by shipping trunks of cash from their gate 
receipts in order that payments to frightened 
depositors might be made. 

C. C. PINKERTON 

Baraboo, Wis. 





mean 
Air Trust Flayed 
Sirs: 

Flying from San Antonio to Tulsa in a 
Lockheed-Orion of the Bowen Airlines _ last 
week, I read with interest your Timely story 
concerning the financial success of the unsub- 
sidized Ludington Airline which seems to be 


bringing such grief to both Postmaster General 
Brown and the officials of Eastern Air Trans- 
port (Time, Sept. 28). 

‘ I want to tell the businessmen and 
women of this country a little story that will 
shock some of the most hardened. 

Less than two years ago the popular Wedell- 
Williams Air Service of New Orleans oflered 
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Roy E. Larsen 
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Please enter my subscription for 
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reduces 


TIM E 


after exposure guard against 


SORE THROAT 


gargle Listerine every 2 hours 


Under normal conditions of living, the 
twice a day gargle with full strength 
Listerine is sufficient to aid Nature in 
keeping the millions of germs in the 
mouth under control. It helps to ward 
off colds and similar infections. 


Exposure weakens resistance 
But after a late season football game, in 
fact after any severe exposure, more fre- 
quent gargling is advisable. Once every 
two hours is recommended by authori- 
ties on oral hygiene. 

Body resistance is lowered by cold 
hands and feet, sudden changes of tem- 
perature, and long exposure to cold. So 
Nature needs extra help in conquering 
the disease germs breeding in the mouth. 
Listerine kills germs in record time. 


Garglers have half as many colds 


You can realize the great value of using 
Listerine daily by noting the results of 
careful cold control tests conducted un- 


risk of COLDS 5OQ% tests 


der medical supervision. The results: 
Those who gargled Listerine twice aday had 
half as many colds as those who did not gargle. 
Those who gargled Listerine five times 
daily had one-third as many colds. 
And in each case the colds were less 
severe and of shorter duration. 


Avoid harsh antiseptics 


Such success is due to two properties of 
Listerine. Both are important to you. 

1. Its rapid germicidal action. Listerine 
kills germs in the fastest time which can 
be accurately measured. Reduces mouth 
bacteria 98%. 

2. Its healing effect on tissue. Listerine 
has none of the irritating qualities pres- 
ent in mouthwashes so harsh they re- 
quire dilution. 

Keep Listerine handy in home and 
office and use it regularly. Remember, it 
is the safe antiseptic which not only com- 
bats infection but overcomes bad breath. 
Lambert Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SAFE ..tisterine.. PLEASANT 
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Ralston Wheat Cereal, 


now enriched with 
vitamin B, actually 


creates. eager appetites 


A. LAST the reason why so many 
children have poor appetites has been 
discovered! It’s because they do not 
get enough vitamin B—the appetite 
stimulating vitamin. To safeguard 
against this very common deficiency, 
Ralston Wheat Cereal has been en- 
riched by adding enough vitamin B 


to create a normal appetite. 


Don’t coax an appetite—create one. 
If your child does not eat willingly— 
serve Ralston Wheat Cereal regularly. 
Besides creating normal hunger, Ral- 
ston provides all of the elements of 


whole wheat necessary to 
health and promote growth. 


Every member of your family will 
enjoy the wholesome flavor of this 
cereal which cooks in five minutes, and 


costs less than one cent a serving. 


oes your child’s cereal pass this test? 


Pour into your hand a little of the wheat cereal 
your child eats. If it is a complete cereal it will 
consist of Brown particles, which provide 
building materials for flesh, bones and teeth, 
Yellow particles, rich in vitamins which 
promote health and stimulate appetite, White 
particles, which supply warmth and energy. 
Over-refining or processing removes or de- 
stroys some of these health-building proper- 
ties. To be sure you are getting them all, look 
for the brown, yellow and white particles. 


All three are in Ralston. 


maintain 


RALSTON 
101Cl 


ST. 


PURINA 


Louis, 


Co. 


1eckerboard Square 


Mo. 
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the country its speediest interstate airline, featur. 
ing the use of Pratt-&-Whitney powered Lock- 
heed-Vega six-place monoplanes. These planes 
cruised at 150 m.p.h. Six months subsequent 
to the inauguration of the Wedell-Williams line 
between New Orleans and Fort Worth the Bowen 
Airlines inaugurated a new service featuring fast 
Lockheed-Vega planes linking Houston and San 
Antonio with Tulsa and Oklahoma City. A few 
weeks later the new Braniff Airline was formed, 
offering Lockheed-Vega planes in a service link- 
ing Oklahoma City with Chicago, Kansas City 
and St. Louis. Thus we find practically every 
important city from the Great Lakes to the 
gulf joined together with Lockheed airline equip- 
ment. 

When the Lockheed Aircraft Corp. introduced 
its famed new low-wing Orion, cruising at 175 
m.p.h., Bowen Airlines purchased two planes 
for use on its run. Later, Pittsburgh Airways 
followed suit, as did Ludington Airlines. 

Today, some 20 months subsequent to the 
passage of the Watres Air Mail Law, framed to 
benefit all passenger airline operators able to 
meet the legal requirements, it is a significant 
and disgraceful fact that not a single passenger 
carrier not identified with the aviation trust has 
been able to obtain a mail subsidy. 

These independent passenger carriers are offer- 
ing the public the speediest and newest planes 
known to the aviation industry. They are offer- 
ing this speedy equipment on more frequent and 
more direct daily schedules than any mail con- 
| tractor whose planes cannot average in excess 
of 120 m.p.h. cruising speed. And in the face 
of this combination of facts, the petitions of 
every passenger operator for mail contracts 
have been ignored by the Post Office Department 
at Washington without exception and _ without 
explanation! 

This is a grave reflection upon the Republican 
administration and it is to be hoped that the 
next Congress will cause an ample and militant 
investigation to be made of this outrage. Per- 
sonally, I shall refuse to patronize the air mail 
until this situation is corrected. 


J. D. JoHNson 


Dallas, Texas 


onan 
Ewes for Chickens 
Sirs: 

As an illustration of the parlous situation the 
stock industry now finds itself in in the Far 
West I enclose a clipping from the Oct. 10 issu 
| of the Great Falls Daily Tribune. For your 
information a reasonably fat ewe dresses out at 
least 40 lb., and a fat chicken is worth about 
six bits [75c]. Three years ago breeding ewes 
were worth from $10 to $13 each and hard to 
get. 


‘ H. C. HALt 
| Great Falls, Mont. 


The clipping: 

200 BREEDING ewes to trade for chickens, 
any number; 2 ewes for 3 chickens, Herman 
McCain, Great Falls. 


Cotton & Commonsense 
| Sirs: 

In answer to Lawyer David Stock (TIME, 
Oct. 12) would say that Huey P. Long’s no- 
planting law of cotton would be entirely legal 
from the standpoint of pest control, i.e. cotton 
boll weevil (Anthonomus grandis) or cotton- 
louse (Aphis gossypii) which are truthfully 
making inroads on one of the South’s basic in 
dustries. 4 

As a cotton planter and a resident of the 
South conversant with its conditions I want t 
assure Lawyer Stock that the old law of “Sur 
vival of the fittest’ will do more than any act 

of legislature to reduce cotton production. | 
| also believe that most thinking people regar 
such legislative action as a reflection upon the 
intelligence of people engaged in the labor 0! 
raising cotton, who must be protected by law 
| to keep from breaking their financial neck, i! 
| still intact another year. 





Jack ANDERSON 
Cotton & Commonsense 
Transylvania, La. 


eens See 
Big-Time Trainer 
Sirs: 
“All Things Come In Time. . . .” There was 
a time when time and again one would peruse 
one’s TIME, there fail to notice mention of “Tittle 
St. Mary’s (of California )’’College Football Team, 
the “Galloping Gaels,” in Time’s sports news 
| Example: (failure to mention) St. Mary’s, 13‘ 
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“ 


Engine won’t start. Starter grinds. Ordi- 
nary oil cold-stiffened. Engine dry — no 
oil circulating. Battery dies. Only one 
thing left —the crank! How much better 
to change to Mobiloil Arctic and get easy 
Starting ! 


TIME 


QUICK START below zero 


Let the thermometer go down to 
freezing! To zero! Below zero! 

With “double-range” Mobiloil 
Arctic in your crankcase you'll 
get quick starting. Your starter 
won’t have to grind and groan. 
You won’t have to drain the life 
out of your battery trying to 
make it turn over an unlubri- 
cated engine. 

On coldest days Mobiloil Arctic 
does not lag behind—a lazy, cold- 
stiffened mess in your crankcase. 
It circulates promptly. It spurts 
to dry bearings. To pistons. To 
all moving parts in your engine. 
Result— you get quick starting. 

Just a few minutes after you 
start, your oil must stand up 
under heat! Engine temperatures 





may soar up to 400° F.! That’s 
when many so-called “winter 
oils” fail. They thin out danger- 
ously under heat. They don’t 
stand up. 

But Mobiloil Arctic does stand 
up! 

Mobiloil Arctic stands up be- 
cause it is a “‘double-range”’ 
winter oil. You get easy starting 
for your cold engine — and — full 
protection when your engine gets 
hot. 

Go to your Mobiloil dealer to- 
day. Ask him to prepare your 
car for winter driving. Have him 
change the oil in the crankcase 
to Mobiloil Arctic. For easy gear 
shifting, have him put Mobiloil 
“CW” in your gears. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY, Inc. 
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ONE OF THE 


ERTAINLY, there’s a difference 

in Heinz Tomato Juice. Heinz 
experts have devoted scores of years 
to producing a finer, plumper, 
juicier tomato. The seedsare selected 
from pedigreed stock. The plants 
are raised in Heinz greenhouses 
and the tomatoes grown under 
Heinz supervision. 


Thoroughbreds of the tomato crop 


—picked and pressed at their peak 


Ever eat a tomato right off the vine? .. 


HEINZ 


Tomato Juice 





There’s a world of difference in 


HEINZ TOMATO. 


of perfection—they produce a drink 
immeasurably better, in every way. 
Say “Heinz” when you order tomato 
juice. Enjoy the concentrated sun- 
shine in this delicious natural 
beverage all winter long. Better 
grocers have it both in tin and 
glass containers. 

H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH,U.S.A. TORONTO,CAN. 
LONDON, ENG. 
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the mighty University of Southern California, 6, 
at Los Angeles Olympic Stadium, last Sept, 26, 
But now the time has arrived, when Trae, the 
Weekly Newsmagazine, sits up and takes 4 
notice of the efforts of these “Gaels” as in the 
Time issue of Oct. 12, when reporting § 
Mary’s victory, 14 to 0, over the nearly as 
potent University of California, at Berkeley 
Memorial Stadium, last Oct. 3; a very timely 
notice. This time next year Time no doubt 
will recognize, too, that “little St. Mary’s (of 
California)” is not the same St. Mary’s as 4 
good many other colleges of the same name in 
many other parts of the country. Thus Tie 
makes up for lost time. It is time for St 
Mary’s (of California) fans to be thankful: also 
to praise the alertness of ever wide-awake Tur, 
where a notice (though only a few lines) means 
time out among a painstaking staff of news- 
gatherers to enable them to furnish an exacting 
public with precise news data. 
O. HicHens GLIMSTEAD 
Medical Gymnast 
Athletic Trainer, St. ‘Mary’s College 
of California. Formerly in the same 
capacity at Big-Time Schools such 
as the University of Illinois, Notre 
Dame, etc. 
St. Mary’s College, Calif. 


* 
Lie to Dr. Wilson 
Sirs: 

I notice in your Oct. 19 issue, a story from 
Dr. Clarence True Wilson, in regard to the 
American Legion convention at Detroit. 

Being a Methodist myself, in fact a Steward 
in a Methodist church here in Dallas, I feel 
that I am qualified to answer Dr. Wilson. 

I was in Detroit at the American Legion 
convention, as a delegate from Texas, and when 
Dr. Wilson calls the Legionnaires at Detroit a 
bunch of drunkards, he lies. 

While passing through Kansas City I picked 
up a Kansas City Journal and noticed that he 
called them a bunch of scoundrels—he lies 
again. 

As stated above, I was at the Detroit conven- 
tion and did not see half a dozen men under the 
influence of liquor... . 

Cor. W. E. (“Britt”) EAsterwoop, Jr. 

Dallas, Texas 


Four L’s 
Sirs: 

In the Oct. 19 issue of your magazine on 
p. 12 in an article dealing with William Green 
the president of the A. F. of L. is a reference 
to John Llewelyn Lewis, only in your case the 
middle name is spelt (Llewellyn) with four 
l’s instead of three. I fail to understand why 
so many of that name in the U. S. fail to spell 
it in a correct manner. You seldom or evet 
see Welsh papers or Welsh-speaking Welshmen 
spelling that name with four /’s. When you 
come across folks who spell it thus—Llewellyn 
—and ask them after whom it is named they 
invariably say one of the last independent 
princes of Wales, but his name was Llewelyn. 
Ninety per cent of those who hold that name 
and spell it Llewellyn could not pronounce that 
in a correct manner even if they were offered 
the wealth of Ford for a correct pronunciation. 

Joun Morcan 
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counting cups— 


counting sheep— 


drinking 
a Coffee! 


DoEs THE caffein in coffee keep you awake? 
Must you either decline the fragrant cheer 
of an evening cup of coffee—or spend a 
sleepless night? Must you say ‘‘No” to 
coffee’s satisfying goodness if sleep is to say 
“Yes”? to you? Then you need do so no 
longer! Stop counting cups—stop counting 
sheep—start drinking Sanka Coffee! 

For from Sanka Coffee 97% of the caffein 
has been removed. But in it remains all of 
coffee’s satisfying flavor and tempting 
aroma. Drink Sanka Coffee. Enjoy it—and 
enjoy sound sleep as well! 


» » » 


rich, full-flavored coffee! » » » » 


Is Sanka Coffee delicious? Does it yield that 
immediate sense of cheer and comfort? One 
single cup of Sanka Coffee will answer these 
questions for you—with a iusty “‘Yes!’’ For 
the only thing removed from Sanka Coffee 
is caffein. And caffein never added a thing 
to coffee’s delicious flavor. It never con- 
tributed even to that immediate sense of 
satisfaction a cup of coffee gives. That comes 
from the cheery warmth and flavor of the 
drink itself. 

And such flavor as Sanka Coffee brings 


es 





you! Imagine the choicest of Central and 
South American Coffees—roasted and 
blended to bring out the fullest flavor and 
aroma. That is Sanka Coffee. Nothing is 
added—only caffein is removed. You make 
it as you’ve always made coffee. Coffee ex- 


perts recognize that no other blend is finer. 


satisfaction guaranteed! » * » » 
Sanka Coffee has been accepted by the Com- 
mittee on Foods of the American Medical 
Association. Your grocer selis it—ground or 
in the bean—in pound vacuum cans that 
preserve its freshness. Satisfaction—or 
your money back. Get a pound to-day. 
Sanka Coffee Corporation, 1 Joralemon St., 
Brooklyn, New York. 

make the night test! » » The first time you try 
Sanka Coffee drink it at night. It won’t keep you 
awake. Next morning you'll know, from actual ex- 
perience, that you’ve discovered a delicious coffee 


that you can enjoy morning, noon and night— 
without regret! 


SAN 
COFF 


drink it and sleep! 


© 1931, Ss. Cc. CORP. 


Sanka Coffee is a superior blend of 
the choicest Central and South 
American coffees —from which 97% 
of the caffein has been removed. 
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go back with us to the beginning and get the whole story. © 
A Modern Publishing Formula 
LIBERTY, as you know, was planned to be an advertising eee 
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and Journalism at Northwestern University, They invited 
the A.N.A. to act as referee. 

Dr. Gallup suggested this plan: Investigators would visit six 
cities: Phila > combat gg os ogee Geno em agN 
Columbus, Ohio.; Topeka, Kansas, and Sioux Falls, S. D. 

They would carry current copies of the four leading mass 
magazines. They would push doorbells—15,000 of them. 

And wherever they found a current copy of any one of 
these four publications—they would leaf through it, page by 
page, and check off what had been seen, and what had been 
read, both editorial and advertising matter. 


Some Surprising Figures 
They found, all told, over 3,000 homes where there were 
current copies of one or more of the four mass weeklies. 
And after talks with members of those households they 

discovered this fact: 

On the basis of equal circulation units—say 1,000 

copies—the average page ad in LIBERTY is re- 

membered as having been seen by 

73% more women and 32% more men than the 

average page in Magazine A 

33% more women and 15% more men than the 

average page in magazine B 

153% more women and 85% more men than the 

average page in magazine C 

But that is not all. LIBERTY’S page costs—like com- 

modity prices in general but unlike most advertising rates— 
have dropped 35% in the past 4 years. So in terms of per- 
sons seeing your advertisement (which is what you buy space 
to accomplish) every dollar you invest in LIBERTY at page 
rates buys the attention of: 

168% more women and 107% more men than it 

does in Magazine A 


77% more women and 54% more men than it 

does in Magazine B 

188% more women and 109% more men than it 

does in Magazine C 

What the Gallup Tests Prove 

Now, with prices foryour productfalling,aswellasunitsales... 
With advertising appropriations coming out of profit mar- 
gins, if they come at all... With salesmen and dealers taking 
their cues from your courage and aggressiveness in keeping 
up your advertising...It is important not merely to adver- 
tise, but to advertise efficiently! 

It’s important, not only to have good copy, but to put 
it where it has the best chance of working. 

Dr. Gallup’s work is proof that LIBERTY makes your 
advertising Aitiee reach 54% to 188% more people. 

It’s proof that your space buyer has something to say about 
the effectiveness of your advertising, as well as your copy- 
writer. And it proves—in passing —just how far-sighted Coca- 
Cola was when it put LIBERTY on its list eight years ago 
—and kept it there. 

Write for the Gallup Report 
We have the complete story of Dr. Gallup’s survey—a far 
more complete story than we can give here—ready to put 
before you. 

It presents, for the first time, facts on reader interest in 
terms of what was actually seen and what was actually read. 
Ithas been broken down to give you the answer to almost any 
sort of a question you may have to ask about it. A copy will 
be delivered promptly by a LIBERTY representative to ex- 
ecutives of advertisers and advertising agents. LIBERTY, 
420 Lexington Ave., New York City. 






Actual READERS- per-page- Advertisement 
that your dollar will buy: 
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Readers with 


zacome ove: 


$2000 


{VERY copy of LIB- 

4 ERTY that goes into 
the “Over $5,000" group 
gels there because it’s wanted 
there... The 14% of LIB- 
ERTY’S circulation found 
in the ‘Over $5,000" group 
(where is only 9% of the 
population) is voluntarily 
bought on a copy-by-copy 
basis, week after week; it is a 
logical, natural placement. 
For, according to the six 
Gallup tests, approximately 
the same number of persons 
in this group remembered 
having seen the average ad- 
verlising page in LIBERTY 
as in any of the other week 
lies, which, largely through 
subscription mailings, place 
20% to 30% of their circula- 
tions in these homes. 





These are some Advertisers who are getting 


more for their money by using Liberty: 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR 
CORP. 

AMERICAN TEL. & TEL. CO. 

AMERICAN TOBACCO CO. 

AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO CO. 

B. V..D. CO. 

BARBASOL CO. 

BAUER & BLACK 

BEECH-NUT PACKING CO. 

BORDEN CO. 

BRISTOL-MYERS CO. 

BROWN & WILLIAMSON 
TOBACCO CO. 

BUICK MOTOR CAR CO. 


CANADA DRY GINGER ALE CO. 


CHESEBROUGH MEG. CO. 

CHEVROLET MOTOR CO. 

CHI., MIL., ST. PAUL & PAC. R.R. 

CHRYSLER MOTORS CORP. 

CLUETT-PEABODY & CO. 

COCA-COLA CO. 

COLUMBIA PICTURES CORP. 

COTY, INC. 

CROSLEY RADIO CORP. 

R. B. DAVIS CO. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 

ETHYL GASOLINE CORP. 

EX-LAX, INC. 

FLORIDA CITRUS EXCHANGE 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
PHOTOFLASH LAMPS 

GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., 
RADIOS 

GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR CO. 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 

HEWES & POTTER 

HINZE AMBROSIA, INC. 

CHAS. E. HIRES CO. 


HOUBIGANT, INC. 

INDIAN REFINING CO. 

INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 
MARINE 

JANTZEN KNITTING MILLS 

JOHNSON & JOHNSON 

KELLOGG CO. 

KOLYNOS CO. 

KRESS & OWEN CO. 

LAMBERT PHARMACAL CO. 

LARUS & BROS. CO. 

LEVER BROS. CO. 

LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO 
co. 

MENNEN CO. 

PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 

NORTHWESTERN YEAST CO. 

NORWICH PHARMACAL CO. 

NYAL COMPANY 

OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO. 

PARKER PEN CO. 

PEPSODENT CO. 

POMPEIAN CO., INC. 

RCA VICTOR CORP. 

R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO. 

SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 

A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 

STANCO, INC. 

A. STEIN & CO. 

TEXAS CO. 

VAPO CRESOLENE CO. 

VELDOWN COMPANY, INC. 

WANDER CO. 


G. WASHINGTON COFFEE 
REF. CO. 


L. E. WATERMAN CO. 

R. L. WATKINS CO. 
WESTERN CLOCK CO. 

W. F. YOUNG CO. 

ZONITE PRODUCTS CORP. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
“1 Am Happy” 


When 50 newsmen shuffled into his oval 
office and ringed themselves around his 
shiny desk late one afternoon last week, 
they found President Hoover smiling 
broadly. Not for months had they ob- 
served such an expression of satisfaction 
and good cheer on that round face. Con- 
fident of real news, they poised their pen- 
cils to take down his words. “I am happy 
_,.? The President began. All in the 
room could see that he really was. 

President Hoover proceeded to list the 
economic developments and improvements 
which made him happy: 1) “a very great 
change which is evident in the credit 
situation”; 2) an end to gold hoarding and 
a return, within the week, of $24,000,000 
in currency to the banks; 3) a reduction 
in small bank failures from an average of 
25 per day to seven; 4) increased prices 
of wheat and cotton (see p. 15). 

What the U. S. had been through in 
October the President described: “Follow- 
ing the abandonment of the gold standard 
in England a wave of great apprehension 
spread over the country. Hoarding of cur- 
tency rose to $200,000,000 a week. ... 
Country bank failures had risen. . The 
drain of gold abroad was over $200,000,- 
000 a week.” 

President Hoover has seen and suffered 
too many false starts toward recovery. 
Therefore last week he eschewed all pre- 
dictions, all speculations as to whether the 
things that now made him happy marked 
a definite turn in the economic tide or not. 
It was, at least, a breathing spell (see p. 
47). What helped to add to the Presi- 
dent’s sense of happy relief was the good 
progress being made by his National 
Credit Corp. and public response to his 
nation-wide campaign for Unemployment 
Relief funds, locally collected and ex- 
pended. To the San Francisco community 
chest drive the President sent his check 
lor $5,000. To the District of Columbia 
fund he added $2,500. 
€ The Hoover head nodded approvingly 
last week as the President read a sig- 
nificant article on War debts and repara- 
tions by Thomas William Lamont, Morgan 
partner and co-author of the Young Plan, 
in The Saturday Review of Literature. 
Mr. Lamont’s thesis: Europe must now 
readjust its intergovernment obligations 
within the Young Plan and on its own 
initiative. Said he: “Neither Germany, 
France nor any other country should gain 
the idea that President Hoover, having 
undertaken with his one-year debt holiday 
tomeet an emergency, is necessarily called 
upon to make the next move. This 
whole problem is not now ‘up to’ the 
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PREMIER & PRESIDENT 
Mr. Hoover cannot talk French. 


American Government.” The Lamont 
statement was widely accepted as a Wall 
Street accolade for President Hoover and 
the “hands off” policy he agreed upon 
with Premier Laval (see p. 22). What 
the President could not endorse in the 
Lamont article was a sound flaying of 
protective tariffs which prevent debtor na- 
tions from earning enough to repay their 
loans. 

@ White House callers last week: Author 
Herbert George Wells (chaperoned by Sir 
Ronald Lindsay, British Ambassador); 
Dr. Wilhelm Cuno, onetime German 
Chancellor (chaperoned by Ambassador 
von Prittwitz und Gaffron). 

@ Fortnight ago, at the polite insistence 
of Premier Pierre Laval of France, a 
photographer was ushered into the private 
rooms of the White House proper. He 
was Dr. Erich (“Candid Camera”) Salo- 
mon, imported from Germany by Time, 
Inc. to make pictures for ForTuNE (see 
p. 21). Ceremoniously escorted up to the 
second floor, Photographer Salomon was 
led down a corridor, bowed into the Lin- 
coln Study. There he found Premier Laval 
and President Hoover (see cut), deep in 
debt talk. Without disturbing their easy 
poses, he set up his tripod, took pictures 
while Premier Laval waggled an excited 
finger at the President, spoke rapidly in 
French. Because President Hoover does 
not thoroughly understand French, Secre- 
tary Stimson was present serving as inter- 
preter. Discreet Dr. Salomon, busy with 
his camera, took pains not to listen to the 
confidential conversation going on. 
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ARMY & NAVY 
White House to War 


A grey-haired, ruddy-faced, fiftyish 
man named William Howard Gardiner 
constitutes himself civilian watchdog of 
the U. S. Navy. He is president of the 
Navy League of the U. S., a 25-year-old 
organization of civilians and retired naval 
officers who contribute $30,000 per year 
to propagate the Big Navy idea from 
headquarters in Washington. Mr. Gar- 
diner is pleased when his friends call him 
“The Admiral.” Boston-born, he worked 
as a chemist, got into electrical engineer- 
ing, became an associate partner of Utili- 
tarian Henry Latham Doherty, made 
enough money to retire to a comfortable 
home on Manhattan’s East 57th Street. 
Mrs. Gardiner is Mary Ruth McBurney, 
interior decorator. 

“Admiral” Gardiner has never served a 
day in the Navy. Yet he is reputed to be 
so well posted on its problems that the 
august General Board would welcome him 
as a competent colleague. He hobnobs 
regularly with real admirals, talks their 
“shop.” Steaming back & forth between 
his Manhattan home and his Washington 
headquarters, he battles ceaselessly for his 
patriotic Cause—a Navy second to none. 
Presidents may come and Presidents may 
go but he is always there to care for the 
Navy. Last week his vociferousness got 
him into a front-page war with the White 
House over fundamental U. S. naval 
policy. 

Across the half-mile of parked lawn 
and public buildings between the White 
House and the Navy League headquarters, 
“Admiral” Gardiner fired the first shots: 
Abysmal ignorance! Bigger and bloodier 
wars! 

President Hoover replied with an angry 
broadside: Untruths and distortions! <A 
tissue of falsehoods! 

Old Feud. Mr. Gardiner began grow!]- 
ing at President Hoover before the Lon- 
don Naval Conference of 1930. He said 
the President was “starving” the Navy. 
He accused him of “congenital pacifism.” 
He loudly deplored the London agree- 
ment, which required the U. S. to put 
part of its auxiliary naval strength into 
small 6-in.-gun cruisers, as a “surrender 
to the British.” When the London Treaty 
was ratified, he set up a clamor, as the 
Navy League’s president, for speedy 
cruiser construction which would bring 
the U. S. fleet up to its authorized 
strength. A $767,000,000 Navy League 
building program was advanced. When 
President Hoover and Secretary Adams 
last month began to hack down the Navy’s 
budget, Propagandist Gardiner cried out 
in pain and protest. The proposal by 
Italy’s Dino Grandi for an all-round sus- 
pension of naval building for one year 
sent him into a statistical spasm.* 

President Hoover is never happy under 
concentrated criticism. He grew more & 


*Last week 36 nations, including the U. S., 
Japan and France, had informally signified their 
willingness to join a naval building truce for 
one year. Great Britain continued silent. 


more irritated with the Navy League and 
its propagandizing president. He refused 


to believe that “Admiral” Gardiner had 
the active support of the League’s repu- 
membership. 


table He suspected that 














Witt1Am Howarp (“ApMIRAL”’) GARDINER 


“Abysmal ignorance! Congenital 
pacifism!” 


many a naval officer was in secret alliance 
with the League’s activities, was egging 
it on to start a “backfire” against White 
House policies. Nerves worn raw by 
other anxieties, the President even threat- 
ened to “go to the country” on the naval 
issue. In the President’s eyes “Admiral” 
Gardiner became a reckless and irrespon- 
sible publicist who was seeking to wreck 
the Administration’s plans for naval econ- 
omy and world peace. 

Canned Goods. In preparation for 
Navy Day last week Mr. Gardiner’s 
League prepared sample speeches for real 
admirals to deliver about the country. The 
Navy Department accepted these “canned 
goods” for distribution. They were full 
of controversial matter involving ratios, 
tonnage, parity, building plans and the like. 
By chance one of the sample speeches 
from the Navy League reached the White 
House. President Hoover’s temper flared. 
He instantly ordered Secretary Adams to 
countermand the League’s propaganda and 
to instruct officers in their Navy Day ad- 
dresses to stick to non-controversial sub- 
jects. 

When the President’s turn came last 
week to issue a Navy Day statement, he 
must have had the Navy League and its 
spokesman in mind when he declared: 

“Ours is a force of defense, not offense. 
To maintain forces less than that strength 
is to destroy national safety; to maintain 
greater forces is not only economic injury 
to our people but a threat against our 
neighbors. . Our problem is... to 
prevent extremists on one side from un- 
dermining the public will to support our 
necessary forces and to prevent extremists 
on the other side from waste of public 
funds.” 





“Accurate Information.” Two days 
later “Admiral” Gardiner fired his salvo, 
a 14-page printed pamphlet entitled 
“The President and the Navy.” On the 
inside cover appeared this statement: 
“The Navy League for over a quarter 
of a century has specialized on accurate 
information as to naval matters... . 
[Its] principal activity is to disseminate 
cr Real saa 

Charges made against the President: 1) 
he held up naval building before the Lon- 
don Conference, “a gesture not com- 
mensurately copied by other prospective 
participants” in the parley; 2) he “ad- 
mittedly” reached agreements with Prime 
Minister MacDonald on the Rapidan “that 
have never officially been divulged in their 
entirety”; 3) his delegates at London 
“vielded to the British what President 
Coolidge had refused to yield to them at 
Geneva in 1927” (i. e. big cruisers for 
small ones); 4) he refused to let the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in 
executive session see the full record of 
his negotiations on the London Treaty; 
5) he promised the London Treaty would 
give the U. S. fleet “a chance to catch 
up” but failed to execute the catching-up 
construction; 6) he now favors a special 
one-year building holiday which would 
“yield the British and Japanese an aver- 
age gain [in auxiliaries] of 17.5% over 
the U. S.” 

Finding & Facing Facts. Declared 
Mr. Gardiner of charge No. 6: “It ap- 
peared inconceivable that any informed 
American official could approve of a naval 
holiday that would thus result. But an 
obvious although perhaps not the basic 
explanation would be that President 
Hoover, in spite of his partiality to fact- 
finding commissions, had not taken the 
precaution to have such an analysis made 
. . . It is natural to avoid the finding and 
facing of facts that may refute one’s 
fancies.” 

Harking back to President Hoover's 
early suggestion that sea-borne food sup- 
plies be immunized during war, “Admiral” 
Gardiner concluded thus: “The most hu- 
manitarian of pacific intentions led Presi- 
dent Hoover into exhibiting the abysmal 
ignorance of why navies are maintained 
and of how they are used to accomplish 
their major mission. . Acceptance ol 
his suggestion that would have made for 
bigger and bloodier wars. Yet such is the 
psychology that is not only controlling 
our internal naval policy but dictating its 
external subordination to those of foreign 
naval powers. It has been necessary to 
say what has been said to have a real 
appreciation of the impelling motives back 
of President Hoover’s efforts at every turn 
to restrict, to reduce and to starve the 
U. S. Navy.” 

Wanted: An Apology. When Presi- 
dent Hoover read this statement in his 
morning newspaper, he was wroth indeed 
He gave his temper nine hours to cool. 
Then he issued to the Press an answer, 4 
challenge and a demand to the Navy 
League. Excerpt: 

“In order that the country may know 
the untruth and distortions of fact in 
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Chairman Gardiner’s recent pronounce- 
ment, I will appoint a committee including 
members of the Navy League to whom 
agencies of the Government will demon- 
strate these untruths and distortions. 
Upon its completion I shall expect Mr. 
Gardiner to make a public correction of his 
misstatement and his apology therefor. It 
is desirable for the public to know the 
character of this indirect campaign of 
misinformation to defeat the efforts of 
the Administration for reduction of the 
Federal expenditures not immediately es- 
sential in order that we may avoid in- 
creased taxation.” 

Republicans v. Republican. Promptly 
the White House sent to the Navy League 
for its membership roll from which the 
President could pick his committee of in- 
quiry. The League’s executive secretary 
refused to deliver the roll until the request 
was approved by its officials. Simultane- 
ously “Admiral” Gardiner sent out tele- 
graphic summons for the League’s Execu- 
tive Committee to meet in Washington 
and plan a White House War. Among 
those thus called to League headquarters 
were Henry Breckinridge, onetime (1913- 
16) Assistant Secretary of War; James 
Wolcott Wadsworth Jr., onetime Senator 
from New York; Theodore Douglas Rob- 
inson, onetime Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy; Ogden Mills Reid, publisher of the 
New York Herald Tribune; Arthur Cur- 
tiss James, rail tycoon; Henry Cabot 
Lodge, grandson of the late great Senator 
from Massachusetts. Strife with a Repub- 
lican President would come hard for this 
predominantly Republican Navy League 
Committee. Mr. Breckinridge, outstand- 
ing Democrat of the lot, was first to dis- 
sociate himself from that part of ‘‘Ad- 
miral” Gardiner’s outburst which insulted 
the President. 

Secretary of State Stimson read the 
first page of the Gardiner attack and then 
tossed it aside. It contained, he said, 
“flagrant misstatements, evidently delib- 
erate,” and was beneath his notice. He 
nointed out that the full record of the 
London negotiations had been offered the 
Foreign Relations Committee, providing 
no publicity ensued. He scoffed at its no- 
tion of “secret agreements” on the Rapi- 
dan, 

Adams v. W. P. F. Secretary of the 
Navy Adams at first observed a strict and 
silent neutrality toward the Hoover-Gardi- 
ner war. Then, suddenly, he thrust him- 
self into a similar controversy, not with 
the Navy League, but with its antithesis, 
the World Peace Foundation of Boston. 
The confusing spectacle was presented of 
President Hoover battling the Big Navy 
lobby while his Secretary of the Navy 
lought the Little Navy group. In both 
cases the issue was the same “misleading 
information.” 

The W. P. F. culled from the official 
journal of the League of Nations naval 
budget figures which indicated that while 
Great Britain was spending $242,850,711 
on her navy, the U. S. was spending $553,- 
378,505. Flaying the W. P. F.’s “con- 
fusing statistics haphazardly interpreted,” 
Secretary Adams issued a long statement 
with tables and diagrams to show relative 





naval expenditures. The U. S. spent $375,- 
291,828 on its Navy last year, he said, 
whereas “the British Empire” put out 
$349,927,670 which did not include naval 
aviation. He harped on the higher costs 
of naval construction in the U. S., stressed 
bigger pay, better food for U. S. sailors, 
declared that the U. S. spent less on its 
Navy in relation to national income than 
any other big power. Said he: “It is a 
matter of serious concern to the Navy 
that organizations [like W. P. F.] 
interpret national defense statistics in a 
manner insidiously inimical to the United 
States and in a manner favorable to the 
national defense interests of foreign pow- 
ers. For the American standard of 
living, we have a comparatively inexpen- 
sive naval establishment.” 

To trim ship Secretary Adams next day 
flayed the Navy League’s “methods,” 
“deeply resented’ Mr. Gardiner’s “per- 
sonal attack” on the President. 

Committee, Later President Hoover 
appointed his committee of inquiry: Ad- 
miral Hugh Rodman, retired; John Hays 
Hammond; Eliot Wadsworth, onetime 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; Un- 
dersecretary of State William Richards 
Castle; Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
Ernest Lee Jahncke. Although Messrs. 
Hammond, Wadsworth & Jahncke are 
Navy Leaguers, they are Administration 
men. The committee’s make-up therefore 
pointed to a complete victory for Presi- 
dent Hoover. 

Undaunted by the fact that he had an 
angry President on his hands was “Ad- 
miral” Gardiner. Well did he know that 
any such inquiry as the President proposed 
would help to advertise his Big Navy idea, 
would stir the public mind on the naval 
deficiencies he honestly believed to exist. 
His only comment: 

“IT stand by my statement. I’m sur- 
prised at the suggestion of the President 
that he himself will appoint a committee 
to investigate a matter touching adminis- 
trative policy, in view of the fact that 
Congress is the investigating branch of 
the Government. Naturally I would wel- 
come a thoroughly impartial investiga- 
tion.” 

Of apologies to his President he had, as 
yet, none. 


JUDICIARY 
wift Court 

Last week the Supreme Court ran out 
of work. To the amazement of attendants 
and onlookers it was forced to adjourn 
for two days to give breathless attorneys 
a chance to catch up. Cases were sched- 
uled on its calendar for oral argument 
throughout the week but by Thursday the 
court, geared up to fresh efficiency by 
Chief Justice Hughes, had heard them all 
and no others were ready for presenta- 
tion. For once the highest tribunal was 
functioning faster than the lawyers prac- 
ticing before it. After its next meeting the 
court regularly adjourned for three weeks 
to ponder cases heard, write opinions. 

A decade or so ago it took roughly a 
year to get a case before the Supreme 
Court, another year to bring it to argu- 
ment and perhaps a third year to get an 





opinion. Today, under new rules, the 
court decides within a week whether or 
not it will grant a review, hears argument 
within a month or so, renders a decision 
within the term. When the court first 
sat last month for its 143rd term, it carried 
over 113 cases from last June and re- 
ceived 251 new ones (none of large po- 
litical moment) accumulated during the 
summer. In a week it swept 103 cases off 
its docket by refusing to hear their details. 

Last week one of the high-backed black 
chairs next to Chief Justice Hughes was 
empty. Associate Justice Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, 90, was home with an attack of 
lumbago. Though he later returned to the 
bench, his absence caused a tremor of 
apprehension to run through the court. 
His colleagues had noticed that Mr. Jus- 
tice Holmes’s shoulders were a little more 
stooped, that his step was a little more 
feeble, that he sat and rose with a little 
more difficulty. During this term Mr. 
Jvstice Holmes has been more silent, less 
smiling than usual. Rarely now does he 
interrupt an arguing attorney with a 
barbed question or a comment flashing 
with wit. He is, his eight friends on the 
bench now sadly agree, aging. 


és 
HUSBANDRY 
Dollar W heat? 

Last week the Federal Farm Board was 
back in the wheat market buying futures. 
Good times, not bad, put it there. There 
was a crop failure in Russia. U. S. grain 
prices spurted up and away from the weak 


security market. Talk of “dollar wheat” 
got back in press headlines. Farmers, 


faintly smiling, began paying off long over- 
due bills. A corner of some kind had been 
turned in wheat history. 

Oct. 5 was grain’s Black Monday. 
Wheat in Chicago wilted down to 443¢ 
per bu., an all-time low. Then began the 
steady slow climb out of the depths. Oc- 
tober closed with an average gain of 33% 
in all grain prices. December wheat went 
to about 61¢ per bu. adding $67,000,000 to 
the crop’s value in less than four weeks 
In the same period corn bounded up 1o¢ 
per bu. with an increased value of $216,- 
000,000. Oats ($40,000,000) and rye 
($5,000,000) brought the total increase of 
grain values to $328,000,000 above what 
they were on Black Monday. The upswing 
was also felt, in cotton, with an increase 
of $6 per bale. 

Chicago traders attributed this rise in 
wheat prices, with other grains tagging 
along, entirely to the Soviet crop failure. 
Not only was the Russian production short 
but grade was inferior. Russia had con- 
tracted to supply many a European mar- 
ket with wheat which did not exist. While 
Soviet officials scrambled to buy back their 
contracts, France, Germany, Italy turned 
to the U. S. and Canada for their supply. 
The Australian and Argentine crops would 
not come in until January. Meanwhile 
Europe was reported to have a scant four 
weeks supply (65,000,000 bu.) of wheat 
on hand fit for milling. 

The Farm Board’s sales began to exceed 
the 5,000,000 bu. per month which it had 
pledged as its maximum. In order to keep 
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its pledge and not outsell farmers and co- spread abroad in big black type. Politicos, Meanwhile last week Theodore Roose- 
operatives, it re-entered the futures mar- more restrained than usual, pointed out  velt, Governor of Porto Rico, returned to 
ket and bought back enough to average its hopefully that at least their far-away San Juan with the confident expectation Plans & 
books down to the 5,000,000 bu. limit. ruler did not say he was opposed to w/ti- that when next he leaves his little island 

Farm Board Chairman Stone was over- mate independence. Against his suggestion in the Atlantic it will be at the President's On two f 
joyed at the turn of events. He fairly command to become Governor General of mittee ok ( 
chortled: “Although not making any pre- big islands in the Pacific. last ee = 
dictions, I can frankly say that I’m more Gifford wa 


optimistic today than I’ve been in a long LABOR -ogenle 


time.” | | np 

Rail Dickers committee’ 
; : ment Plans 
For almost two years the great rail- word docu: 


roads of the land have held to their 1929 it must do | 
pledge to President Hoover not to cut sion. 
wages during Depression.* Last week oc- The Plar 
curred the first major crack in their solid ten-point | 
front. New York Central admitted that old phrases 
it was dickering with its 115,000 em- “White-Col 
ployes (December 1929: 170,061) to ac- “Communit 
cept voluntarily a 10% pay reduction for Relief.” T 
one year. Reason: the Interstate Com- “sporting ¢ 
merce Commission’s refusal to grant the normal put 
carriers a flat 15% freight rate increase. comforts o! 
Strongest of all unions are the “Big mittee is 
Four” Brotherhoods—Engineers, Firemen, Wheeler of 
Conductors, Trainmen—with 17 smaller Members v 
rail groups. Their membership blankets President. I 
the U. S. and Canada. First move to re- Ohio Railr 
pressions: duce the Brotherhood pay scale came last of the An 
Native sentiment for independence is n> i month in Canada where Canadian Na- President 1 
politically organized and vocal, but not He IER tional and Canadian Pacific began nego- York Edis 
conclusively a majority. Opposition to in- GoveRNoR GENERAL Davis tiating directly with their employes for a Legge of I 
dependence is large, timid, unorganized. “When I get ready .. . I'll say so voluntary wage cut. Last week the poll of dent Llovd 
Politics is a big local industry which has myself.” ; C. N. and C. P. workers still remained un- Smith Cor 
outstripped economics. The islands are ey tabulated. Upon its result largely de- waukee. 
not yet ripe for freedom. They need eco- that, before freedom, the Philippines be pended the attitude of Brotherhood men Mr. Smit 
nomic development. It would be bad developed economically (presumably with in the U. S. toward pay cuts. unemploym 
enough to turn them loose in good times U.S. cash) they raised the old argument Brotherhood leaders in Cleveland ex- would prov 
but immediate independence during De- that such development would so enhance pressed surprise when informed that cause paym 
pression would be their ruin. the islands’ value that the U. S. could N. Y. C. was negotiating directly for a wages if. 1c 
The President nodded his head, already never be induced to let them go. lower wage scale. Technically, railroads dustries to | 
greying with other troubles. His War Undaunted by the President’s statement contract with the national organizations in addition 
Secretary had brought him back the kind were Republican Congressmen and Sena- for their union labor. The reduction must chases, 159 
of report which squared with his own pre- tors from beet-sugar and dairy districts be voluntary, under the law. If the rail- of material: 
conceptions of the Philippine problem. He who, for competitive reasons, are deter- roads attempt to force a cut on employes, six months. 
instructed Mr. Hurley to put his findings mined to put the Philippines’ cane and the entire issue will be thrown into the family in tl 
into writing and submit them officially to coconut oil outside the tariff by granting lap of the U. S. Board of Mediation for merchandis 
the White House. them independence. Minnesota’s Repre- settlement. months. Hi 
Next day at Cabinet meeting Secretary sentative Harold Knutson, Insular Affairs Other Labor developments of the week in excess w 
Hurley repeated what he had told the Committee chairman and House whip,* included the following: tinued emp 
President. His colleagues, listening, agreed —_ was busily composing a “freedom bill” last Ford Cut. Dramatic was the scene at enable therr 
that immediate Philippine freedom was week around which his House colleagues the White House in 1929 when Henry ing their ¢ 
out of the question. Afterwards to the could raily. Untouched by all the inde- Ford rushed forth from a conference with found the - 
Press President Hoover made his first pendence agitation at Manila last week the President to announce that, instead of public te de 
important statement on the Philippines. was the man who stood at its centre— cutting wages, he would up them $1, to $7 At the er 
Excerpts: Governor General Dwight Filley Davis. per day. Now the Ford wage scale is back lief campai 
“We explored the subject but formu-  Tennis-loving Mr. Davis was on the verge again to the $6-per-day level. The com- results : 
lated no conclusive policies. .. . Inde- of resigning his post after two years of | pany’s “emergency dollar” in 22 months @ New Y 
pendence of the Philippines at some time service. Home with Secretary Hurley added $35,176,101 to the payroll. hs be $1 2 
has been directly or indirectly promised came the report that the Davis resigna- Improvement, Small but perceptible ¢ Chi, ane 
by every President and by the Congress. tion was already in the President’s hands. was an improvement in employment noted 1cago 
. . . The problem is one of time. . . . In- that the Governor would leave Manila this by the U. S. Department of Labor for a 
dependence must be assured of durability month, come to Washington, plead for its | September. More jobs, longer hours were € San Fra 
and the government of the Philippines acceptance. Then he would go on to Paris found in coal mining, shoemaking, tobacco w00,000. 
must be assured of stability. The eco- to be with his wife, long invalided by production, textile manufactures. Stag- € Atlanta 
nomic independence of the Philippines arthritis. nant as the month preceding were the 000 for the 
must be attained before political inde- Fussed by rumors of his home-coming. — steel and motor industries. - for Its | 
pendence can be successful.* Independ- Governor Davis last week exclaimed: “No Hopeful Green. Because October un- € Kansas | 
ence tomorrow would result in the col- newspaper, no office holder, no office employment failed to show an abnormal 91,550,000. 
lapse of Philippine government revenues seeker is privileged to announce my plans rise, William Green, patient president of € Alexande 
and the collapse of all economic life inthe When I get ready to take a course of the American Federation of Labor, ex- pledged $30 
islands. We propose to give further con- action I'll say so myself.” pressed a belief that more people were campaign, w 
sideration to the whole subject.” eer = i Z working on part time, a grain of hope. € Wichita 
In Manila the President’s words were *Duties of a party whip: corral all members Soe Elgin, ll., [ 
_ for important votes; arrange voting pairs for *Fortnight ago small Gulf, Mobile & Northern Mason City 
*Three-quarters of Philippine foreign trade is absentees: work out personal compromises for R. R., not bound by the usual labor contract, ham & Seat 
with the U.S., duty-free. the party leader: enforce political discipline peacefully effected a 10% wage cut. their drives 
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TERRITORIES 


No Independence Tomorrow 
President Hoover got his “Eyes & Ears” 
back from Manila last week. Fresh from 
the Philippines, tall, square-shouldered 
Secretary of War Patrick Jay Hurley 
marched into the White House and began 
telling his chief what he had seen and 
heard on the other side of the world. 
Three months ago “Eyes & Ears” Hurley, 
under presidential orders, left Washing- 
ton to assay the growing Philippine inde- 
pendence movement at its source (Time, 
Aug. 10 et seg.). Now comfortably seated 
before the President, one leg cocked over 
the other, Secretary Hurley gave his im- 
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INDUSTRY 
Plans & Suggestions 


On two fronts President Hoover’s Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Relief was busy 
last week. Generalissimo Walter Sherman 
Gifford was in the second week of his 
five-week campaign to raise funds locally 
for Unemployment relief. Meantime the 
committee’s sub-committee on Employ- 
ment Plans & Suggestions drafted a 6,000- 
word document telling the U. S. what 
it must do to lift itself out of the Depres- 
sion. 

The Plans-&-Suggestions men offered a 
ten-point program containing such sick 
old phrases as: “Resumption of Work,” 
“White-Collar Relief,” “Public Works,” 
“Community Surveys,” “Further Credit 
Relief.” They urged citizens to take a 
“sporting chance” and begin again “our 
normal purchase of the necessities and 
comforts of life.” Chairman of the com- 
mittee is Board Chairman Harry A. 
Wheeler of Chicago’s First National Bank. 
Members who signed the report included 
President Daniel Willard of Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, President William Green 
of the American Federation of Labor, 
President Matthew Scott Sloan of New 
York Edison Co., President Alexander 
Legge of International Harvester, Presi- 
dent Lloyd Raymond Smith of A. O. 
Smith Corp. (automobile frames), Mil- 
waukee, 

Mr. Smith had his own remedy for the 
unemployment situation, which he claimed 
would provide work for 2,500,000 men, 
cause payment of $1,474,894,000 in extra 
wages if 100% effective. He wanted in- 
dustries to agree to purchase immediately, 
in addition to their regular quarterly pur- 
chases, 15% of their annual requirement 
of materials, deliveries to be spread over 
six months. In addition he wanted every 
family in the U. S. to buy $79 worth of 
merchandise over normal needs for three 
months. His point: Buying in advance & 
in excess would insure workmen of con- 
tinued employment for a definite period, 
enable them to help conditions by increas- 
ing their expenditures. The committee 
found the plan worth submitting to the 
public te determine its reaction. 

At the end of the second week the re- 
lief campaign had shown the following 
Tesults : 
€ New York had raised over $3,000,000 
in its $12,000,000 drive, 
€ Chicago had raised 
$8,800,000. 
€ San Francisco had raised $700,000 of 
$2,500,000. 
€ Atlanta had raised $102,000 of $340,- 
000 for the committee; $271,711 of $465,- 
000 for its community chest. 
€ Kansas City had raised $1,500,000 of 
91,550,000. 
€ Alexander Brown & Sons (bankers) 
pledged $30,000 to Baltimore’s $2,130,711 
(ampaign, which opens Nov. 6. 
€ Wichita Falls, Tex., Green Bay, Wis., 
Elgin, Ill., Duluth, Minn., Richmond, Ind., 
Mason City, Iowa, Lincoln, Neb., Belling- 
ham & Seattle, Wash., all oversubscribed 
their drives. 


$4,040,344 of 


@ Postmaster General Brown authorized 
the hiring of 176,205 extra employes to 
handle Christmas mail. 

@ Governor Gifford Pinchot of Pennsyl- 
vania planned to establish relief camps 
for the jobless, to put them to work 
building roads. 


@ President Green of the A. F. of L. 
predicted 7,000,000 idle by January. 


STATES & CITIES 
“My Son Jack” 


Many a good son owes his job to the 
influence of a potent father and little is 
said about it. But last week Inquisitor 
Samuel Seabury of the legislative com- 
mittee investigating New York’s municipal 
government had a good deal to say because 
rotund old John H. (for “Success”) Mc- 
Cooey, Brooklyn’s Democratic boss, had 
tried to get a good job for his rotund 
young John Jr. Inquisitor Seabury was 
interested deeply because the job was a 
seat on the New York Supreme Court. 

Last spring New York’s Republican 
Legislature passed a bill creating twelve 
new judgeships in the strongly Democratic 
Second Judicial district. Two months ago 
nominations were made by both parties. 
Interesting facts about the nominations 
were: 1) Five Republicans and seven 
Democrats were nominated; 2) the Re- 
publicans endorsed the Democratic nomi- 
nees and the Democrats approved the 
Republican choices; 3) one nominee was 
Meier Steinbrink, who was Republican 
leader of Brooklyn when the bill was 








Acme-P. & A. 
Tue J. H. McCooeys or BROOKLYN 
The father felt “a little bit of diffidence.” 


passed; 4) another nominee was 32-year- 
old John H. McCooey Jr. Newspapers im- 
mediately denounced a “deal.” Inquisitor 
Seabury said he would discover how it 
came about. 

Before the Seabury committee one day 
last week appeared 67-year-old Boss 
McCooey, State Republican Leader Wil- 


liam Kingsland Macy and Mr. Steinbrink. 
Blue-blooded Leader Macy said he knew 
nothing about the “deal” until the bill 
came up in the Legislature. Mr. Stein- 
brink said he knew nothing about it until 
Mr. Macy told him. Boss McCooey pulled 
his long white mustache, said “Harya?” 
to the assembled newshawks, smiled geni- 
ally at Mr. Seabury. Tapping the ends of 
his fingers together, he frankly told Mr. 
Seabury all about it. 

Presiding Justice Edward Lazansky of 
the Appellate Division had, a year ago, 
urged the creation of additional judgeships 
to relieve calendar congestion. The Brook- 
lyn Bar Association recommended the 
creation of eight places. Boss McCooey 
“took the initiative myself,” planned to 
increase the number of places to twelve.* 
He offered the Republicans, who con- 
trolled the legislature, five of them. The 
law was passed. Two hours before the 
Republican and Democratic judicial con- 
ventions last September, Boss McCooey 
met Frederick J. H. Kracke, who had suc- 
ceeded Mr. Steinbrink as Brooklyn's Re- 
publican boss, and they exchanged the 
names of the candidates slated for nomina- 


tion. One of the names Boss McCooey 
gave was that of his son. Said Boss 
McCooey: 


“Nearly every leader in the party urged 
me very strongly to nominate Jack. Of 
course I must express whatever views I 
do express with a little bit of diffidence in 
discussing my own son.” 

Inquisitor Seabury: Well, I don’t think 
you need have any more diffidence about 
the discussion of it than you would have 
in making the recommendation that he 
be nominated. 

Boss McCooey: Except that I was the 
political leader and 1 had something to do 
with urging those nominations. I might 
say, of course, that he has been at the Bar 
for ten years, is generally regarded as 
capable and efficient, has the poise and 
the character and the industry, and so 
long as he was in a receptive mood I was 
very glad to recommend him. 


Inquisitor: And you have no doubt that 
it was your recommendation that secured 
his nomination? 

Boss: No question about that. 

He added that Jack had “youth, vigor, 
mentality and legal training.” When he 
departed, he said it had been “a very nice 
examination.” 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Ghosts 


The name of Warren Gamaliel Harding 
again trailed ghostly shadows through the 
news last week. 

“President’s Daughter.” In Federal 
court in Toledo appeared Nan Britton to 
press her claim to the illicit love of the 
29th President of the U. S. With her was 
her prim and mannerly 12-year-old daugh- 
ter Elizabeth Ann whom she presented to 





*All twelve judiciary candidates had the ap- 
proval of the Brooklyn Bar Association. The 
New York County Lawyers’ Association and the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New York 
both denounced the “deal.” 
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the world in her book, The President’s 
Daughter (1927) as the bastard of Presi- 
dent Harding, conceived in the Senate 
Office Building. In 1928 one Joseph de 
Barthe, now dead, wrote and published a 
thin little book entitled The Answer to 
“The President’s Daughter” in which he 
defended President Harding’s good name, 
denied that the President was biologically 
able to achieve paternity, depicted Miss 
Britton as an unscrupulous impostor with 
a bad character. Round-faced, smiling 
Charles Augustus Klunk, 53, old Harding 
friend, proprietor of the Marion (Ohio) 
Hotel, put Author de Barthe’s book on 
sale at the newsstand of his musty old 
American-plan hostelry. Miss Britton 
filed a $50,000 suit against him on the 
ground that his distribution of The An- 
swer libeled her. 

U. S. District Judge John Milton Killits 
presided at last week’s Toledo trial. In 
effect the jury was being called to pass 
upon the validity of Miss Britton’s claims 
against President Harding. After the first 
day Elizabeth Ann was sent out of the 
court room. Later Judge Killits barred 
the public and the press lest the evidence 
“corrupt public morals.” Miss Britton, 
calm and demure, wearing a white blouse, 
brown skirt and caracul coat, sat very 
still while Grant Mouser, defense attor- 
ney, branded her tale as false and read 
chapter after chapter from the two books 
to prove it. Once Miss Britton passed 
a handkerchief over her face when Lawyer 
Mouser, his grey hair disheveled with 
excitement charged that she had neglected 
utterly, to establish the paternity of her 
child while President Harding yet lived. 
Judge Killits, unexcited, ruled that state- 
ments in the book were libelous per se 
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Toledo, Ohio News Bee 
Nan Britton & DAUGHTER 
She fought a Klunk, a Mouser. 


and that “there is nothing left for the 
plaintiff to prove except the extent of the 
publication.” 

“Strange Death.” Hair-raising was the 
story told last year by Gaston B. Means, 


shifty sleuth, in The Strange Death of 
President Harding (Time, March 31, 
1930). Actual author of this tale, wherein 
Mrs. Harding was supposed to have poi- 
soned her husband as a result of the Nan 
Britton affair, was May Dixon Thacker 
of Norfolk, Va. In an article in Liberty 
last week Mrs. Thacker repudiated the 
whole Means story, lamented that she had 
been badly duped. Three months ago, she 
said, she was told by “one of the highest 
officials in Washington” that “it was posi- 
tively a physical impossibility” for Sleuth 
Means ever to have entered the White 
House to see Mrs. Harding, as he claimed. 
Also she was shown a long affidavit by 
Gaston B. Means in which he declared 
that all his testimony before the Senate 
Investigating Committee —a foundation 
for The Strange Death—was “false and a 
frame-up.” Wrote Mrs. Thacker: 

“Today—in mental sackcloth and spir- 
itual ashes—I am forced to concede that 
I was duped. ... Mrs. Harding knew 
nothing whatever at any time about Nan 
Britton or her child. . . . Nan Britton’s 
child is not the child of President Harding. 
That is my opinion [but] I cannot prove 
ied 


Old men do strange things. So, at least. 
thought the Republican friends of 73- 
year-old George Woodward Wickersham 
in Manhattan last week. Mr. Wickersham 
was born in Republican Pennsylvania. He 
joined the Republican law firm of Cad- 
walader, Wickersham & Taft. He became 
Republican President Taft’s Attorney 
General. As a Republican he helped to 
rewrite the New York State Constitution. 
He is a member of the National Republi- 
can Club. As a Republican he headed 
President Hoover’s Law Observance & 
Enforcement Commission. Yet last week 
George Woodward Wickersham publicly 
endorsed a Socialist over a Republican for 
election to high public office. 

The Socialist happened to be earnest, 
respectable Norman Thomas, Princeton 
graduate (Class of 1905) and onetime 
Presbyterian Minister.* Mr. Thomas has 
become a perennial candidate for any of- 
fice that offers. His runnings (all losings) : 

1924—Governor of New York. 

1925—Mayor of New York City 
1926—New York State Senator 
1927—New York Alderman 

1928—President of the U. S. 

1920—-Mayor of New York City 

1930—Congressman from Brooklyn 

This year Socialist Thomas was run- 
ning for president of the Borough of Man- 
hattan in municipal election. The Demo- 
cratic nominee was Samuel Levy, incum- 
bent Tammany hack. Col. Edward C. 
(“Night Boat’) Carrington, president & 
board chairman of Hudson River Naviga- 
tion Corp., the Republican nominee, had 
come into bad odor when it was discov- 
ered that he had hired Tammany influ- 
ence in an attempt to sell one of his piers 
to the city at an exorbitant price. De- 


*Last week Socialist Thomas and 44 other 
demonstrators were released in police court from 
charges of unlawful assemblage incident to the 
Paterson, N. J. silk strike. 





ciding that Messrs. Levy and Carrington 
were both tarred with the same Tammany 
brush, Republican Wickersham bolted his 
party, plunked for Socialist Thomas thus: 

“New York is disgraced. . . . Norman 
Thomas is the outstanding candidate. He 








International 


SOcIALIst THOMAS 

“Practical politics must go!” 
is honest, able, public-spirited, fearless 
and sympathetic. . . . Practical politics 
must go! Elect Norman Thomas!” 

Never has Socialist Thomas been elected 
to any public job. But the Wickersham 
endorsement heartened forlorn independ- 
ents. Perhaps a political miracle might 
happen. On that basis the potent New 
York World-Telegram declared for Candi- 
date Thomas in a stirring editorial, car- 
tooned him as outrunning lame Col. Car- 
rington, Tammany-burdened Mr. Levy 
No other New York newspaper, however, 
would throw its support to what seemed 
doomed to be always a lost cause. 





O 





G. O. P. Vice-Presidency 

Republican __vice-presidential _ racers 
spurted gently last week. Governor Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, flying back to his post in 
Porto Rico, stopped in Raleigh, N. C. long 
enough to confide to newsmen: “I expect 
Secretary of War Hurley to be the next 
Republican vice-presidential nominee.’ 

In Washington, Secretary Hurley, 
pleased as Punch with Rooseveltian sup- 
port, declared: “This thing is getting to be 
a good joke but really, you know, I’m not 
a candidate. Besides I was for Charlie 
Curtis in 1924. I was for him in 1928. 
I’m still for him.” 

Vice President Curtis still did not 
know whether he was for himself for an- 
other term or not. Kansas conditions for 
Republican candidates were last week re- 
ported “very bad’—so bad, in fact, that 
Mr. Curtis canceled an inspection trip 
about the State. Unless they improved, 
the Vice President’s friends predicted he 
would give up the idea of a Senate seat, 
seek national renomination. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Monstrous Majority 


Jack, who planted the beanstalk, was 
surprised when it sprouted high as Heaven. 
But he made a good thing of it, climbed 
up and worsted the Giant. Last week 
James Ramsay MacDonald, who planted 
his National Government in the doubtful 
soil of a General Election (Time, Nov. 2, 
et ante), was simply astuunded. “We ap- 
pealed for a demonstration of national 
unity,” he said. “The response has been 
far beyond the dreams of the most en- 
thusiastic of us.” 

The election beanstalk had sprouted as 
none in Britain ever sprouted before. 
Century ago in the reign of King William 
IV there was something remotely like it. 
In 1831 the Second Earl Grey, Prime Min- 
ister, returned to Parliament with 37 
Whig seats, the record party victory for 
all time until 1931. Last week the Na- 
tional Government of James Ramsay 
MacDonald returned supported by 476 
Conservatives, 66 National Liberals, 13 
National Laborites (including the Prime 
Minister) and 2 Independents. Total: 
the National Government holds the pro- 
digious total of 557 seats in a House of 
Commons of 615. Such miracles used to 
happen only in the tales of Mother Goose. 

Baldwin Says “No.” His beanstalk 
having sprouted, Jack-the-Premier had to 
cope with the Giant—or, as Cartoonist 
Callan of the Vancouver Sun aptly put it, 
with the Giantess (see cut). 

No British law, no rule of Parliament 
bound Stanley Baldwin, party leader of 
476 Conservative M. P.’s, to continue his 
support of Scot MacDonald, party leader 
of 13 National Laborites. 

Mr. Baldwin might have withdrawn his 
support at once from the National Gov- 
ernment. He might have claimed, as 
leader of the party which itself had won 
a majority in Parliament, that his right to 
be Prime Minister was clear. 

But who wants to be Prime Minister of 
Great Britain just now? Certainly not 
honest Stanley Baldwin who bungled the 
job when it was his and has more than a 
dim realization of that fact (Time, Dec. 
22). Mr. Baldwin and Mr. MacDonald 
are warm friends. They created the Na- 
tional Government on a friendly basis in 
dire emergency. Mr. Baldwin is English 
to the core. He loves fair play, he loves 
his pigs and his pipe (he bought a new 
cherry pipe last week, his only post-elec- 
tion exuberance). Also Mr. & Mrs. Bald- 
win fear God. They see all around them 
the workings of a Higher Power able to 
work even election miracles. Last week 
Stanley Baldwin said: “The election was 
an emphatic declaration by the people in 
favor of national co-operation. . . . That 
is my view.” 

When younger, militant, more ambitious 
Conservatives begged Leader Baldwin to 
put some kind of pressure on the Prime 
Minister, to demand at the very least that 
two-thirds of all ministries in the post- 
election National Government must be 
turned over to Conservatives, Mr. Bald- 


win knocked out his pipe and said, “No.” 
Scot MacDonald was soon able to an- 
nounce that Honest Stanley had granted 
him what the London Times called “power 
to exercise his unfettered choice as to 
Ministers, regardless of any claim based 
on long party services or the precise pro- 
portions of parties in the ranks of his 
supporters.” To exercise this choice the 
Prime Minister rushed off to Chequers, 
his official country seat, while London 
buzzed with predictions as to the 
Probable Cabinet. When the Prime 
Minister had been hard at work for two 
days a source close to Scot MacDonald 
disclosed this “tentative Cabinet’’: 
Chancellor of the Exchequer: Neville 
Chamberlain, the high-tariff Conservative 
who managed his party’s phenomenally 
successful election campaign. 
Foreign Secretary: Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain, famed elder brother, top-lofty 
Nobel Peace Prize winner (1925). But 





The Vancouver Sun: “Love, Honor— 
and Obey?” 


Sir Austen was reported willing to take 
a sinecure (Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster) and to leave the Marquess of 
Reading at the Foreign office. 

First Lord of the Admiralty: 
Hailsham, to succeed Sir Austen. 

Secretary for War: Winston Churchill, 
smoking hot with pride because Epping 
returned him last week with his majority 
quadrupled. 

Present members of the National Gov- 
ernment slated to keep their posts: 

Home Secretary: Sir Herbert Samuei, 
who led the “National Liberal” bolt from 
Lloyd George to Scot MacDonald. 

Secretary for India: Sir Samuel Hoare, 
present Conservative representative in the 
India Round Table Conference. 

Secretary for Dominions: James Henry 
(“Jim”) Thomas, the Cabinet’s bridge 
expert. 

Two sinecures were tentatively disposed 
of thus: 

Lord President of the Council: Stanley 
Baldwin. 

Lord Privy Seal: Philip Snowden. 

Sir John Simon, Liberal, who also bolted 
from Lloyd George to the National Gov- 
ernment, was mentioned last week for 


Lord 


almost every prominent Cabinet post, also 
for appointment as British High Commis- 
sioner to re-negotiate Reparations and 
War Debts. 

Editorialized the London Times: “The 
first principle of the election, necessary to 
an efficient National Government, is the 
expulsion of those likely to prove centres 
of irritation and obstruction. . . .” 

Plutocrat’s Parliament. One Major 
General, five Brigadier Generals, 22 Lieu- 
tenant Colonels and more than 125 M. P.’s 
with rank above a Captain or a Com- 
mander were returned to the House last 
week. Along with these officially “Gallant 
Members,” 20 courtesy Lords (heirs to 
peerages) were elected. Among them was 
Edward of Wales’s close friend and fre- 
quent golf opponent, Viscount Ednam. 
Even Loel Guinness, who calls cousins 
the Ale & Stout Guinnesses, was tri- 
umphantly returned by Whitechapel with 
the record majority of 16,455. This same 
constituency at two previous elections 
turned the Heir of Guinness down. The 
new House is frankly a plutocrats’ Parlia- 
ment. So elated were the entire Royal 
Family that they went in a body to a 
multi-scened musical revue* directly after 
the election—something Their Majesties 
and Sons and Daughter-in-law have not 
done since George V’s pneumonia (TIME, 
Nov. 18, 1929). 

Old Bull. At “The Old Bull” in Burn- 
ley with a glass of brownish medicine at 
the head of his bed lay, last week, “Uncle 
Arthur” Henderson, Scot MacDonald’s 
successor as Leader of the Labor Party, 
sick with a heavy cold. By some excruci- 
ating mix-up his local party headquarters 
had received word from Burnley’s ballot 
counters that “Mr. Henderson has been 
returned by a huge majority!” 

Jubilant at this unexpected, glorious 
news, the party workers rushed to tell 
Uncle Arthur who sat up in bed, had his 
back gently slapped, his big paw shaken. 
Actually the sick leader had been defeated. 
His hard-swearing, quarter-deck-pacing 
opponent, Rear-Admiral Gordon Camp- 
bell, V. C. retired, Conservative, who com- 
manded British “Mystery Q Ships” during 
the War, had won Burnley by 8,209 votes. 
At “The Old Bull,’ when this terrible 
truth was known, party workers could not 
bring themselves to face the Chief. 

Mrs. Henderson had to tell Uncle 
Arthur. She had to tell him also that 
other returns showed the Labor Party 
crushed to utter impotence (final returns 
gave Labor 52 seats in the present Parlia- 
ment, compared to 287 in 1929 and 
267 when Parliament adjourned). When 
beaten Leader Henderson had heard the 
worst he sighed, “I am sad and sorry.” 
Later he brightened, prophesied: “Before 
many months have gone the nation will be 
sadder and sorrier!” 

Laborites Defeated in one of the most 


*Cavalcade at Drury Lane, in which Play- 
wright Noél Coward takes a champagne-elated 
heroine (Actress Mary Clare) from the Boer 
War through the World War and up to De- 
pression in a series of dream and nightmare 
interludes, rose-tinted, bawdy, poignant, acid. 
His Majesty, who likes thrills, has been rumored 
about to knight Nerve-Tweaker Coward. 
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savage election massacres that ever hum- 
bled a great party included almost every 
Laborite of whom the U. S. public has 
ever heard: former Home Minister John 
Robert Clynes; former War Minister Tom 
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(See p. 21) 


Shaw who declared, “I can’t understand 
it!”; former First Lord of the Admiralty 
Albert Victor Alexander; former Minister 
of Health Arthur Greenwood; former 
Minister of Labor Miss Margaret (‘“‘St. 
Maggie”) Bondfield; famed female Trade 
Unionist Miss “Wee Ellen” Wilkinson; 
and Oliver Baldwin, Socialist son & foe 
of Conservative Leader Stanley Baldwin. 
Downward through the party, defeat was 
uniform. In municipal council elections, 
Conservatives made an early net gain of 
144 seats; Liberals 21; Independents 36. 
Labor lost 201, net. 

Left to head the Labor Party in Parlia- 
ment (unless a “safe seat” is found for 
Mr. Henderson at a by-election) were a 
shrewd oldster and a smart youngster: 

Oldster George Lansbury, when Com- 
missioner of Works, built so many bright 
orange public bath houses that his London 
slum constituency returned him to Par- 
liament last week despite the Conserva- 
tive landslide. 

Youngster Sir Stafford Cripps, who was 
Solicitor General in the last Labor Gov- 
ernment, was called last week “the only 
Laborite with first-class brains elected.” 

Lloyd George Safe. Though every 
other Lloyd George Liberal but one was 
defeated, Father David, Daughter Megan 
and Son Major Gwilym Lloyd George 
won their seats. With his party thus re- 
duced to four M. P.’s, the former Prime 
Minister looked toward Labor. Friends 
declared it “inevitable” that he should 
join the Labor Party’s remnant, providing 
much needed brains. Since Mount Snow- 
don overlooks his constituency the spunky 
Welshman cried: “On the heights of Snow- 
donia the Liberal flag still flies.” 

Other Liberals, the two factions who 
broke away from Mr. Lloyd George under 
Sir John Simon and Sir Herbert Samuel 


to support the National Government 
(Time, Oct. 19), were uniformly suc- 
cessful in the General Election. Together 
they won 66 seats, assured Sir John and 
Sir Herbert places in the revised National 
Government which Scot MacDonald will 
soon announce. 


Significance. Intangible but a tremen- 
dous factor was James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s personal election victory at Sea- 
ham Harbor. He and Daughter Ishbel 
were in the air flying to London when the 
Seaham Harbor count was announced: 
Candidate MacDonald 28,977 votes; Can- 
didate Coxon (Laborite) 23,027; Candi- 
date Lumley (Communist) 677. 

Thus the Prime Minister’s majority was 
5,273. Two years ago it was 22,097. But 
the lesser victory last week, against ap- 
parently hopeless odds, was infinitely the 
greater. In his own estimation Scot Mac- 
Donald was confirmed by Seaham Harbor 
as still a Laborite, though cast out of the 
Party. The moral force generated in a 
Scotsman by such a vindication is of ut- 
most significance, will propel the harassed 
Prime Minister through many a difficulty, 
sustain him in his none too robust health. 

Lunching in London last week J. Pier- 
pont Morgan was seen to nod portentous 
agreement when a British speaker de- 
clared: “Of course we are in for a tariff. 
If we use it for bargaining purposes it 
may prove extremely useful.” This un- 
doubtedly was the broad significance of 
the General Election. Britain, tradition- 
ally a free trader, will slip with her Con- 
servative landslide into a policy of tariffs. 
But the British Isles remain isles. They 
must always import much. While adjust- 
ing her new tariff nicely to possibilities 
Mother Britain can bargain shrewdly with 
nations like the U. S., France and Ger- 
many, all eager to continue selling her 
as much as possible. 

Pound & Dole. Apart from tariffs, 
the National Government was believed 
certain to place the pound on a stronger 
and perhaps stabilized basis. Later the 
Conservative element may dare again to 
cut the Dole—already cut by the National 








Government when first constituted (Tre, 
Sept. 21). 

Snowden Chorus. That even the 9- 
to-1 Parliamentary victory of the Na- 
tional Government does mot mean the end 


Canpip CAMERA IN ACTION 


On this and the next page, his indiscre- 
tions. 


or destruction of the Labor Party ap- 
peared clearly from a study of the pop- 
ular vote. On this basis Labor went down 
only two to one, sufficiently dishearten- 
ing, but great parties have survived greater 
blows. Philip Snowden, because he has 
resigned from Parliament and the Ex- 
chequer, because he thinks of retiring into 
the House of Lords, uttered from detached 
heights last week these words: 

“Millions of men and women have 
voted for candidates with whose general 
political views they were not in agreement 
on the sole ground of showing the world 
that Britain is determined to stand four- 
square and bring the nation through its 
difficulties. . This is not the end of the 
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BrITAIN’s Lorp CuteF Justice & CLERKS 


Labor Party. It will rise again, but only 
with new leaders! Britain’s position 
in the world will be immeasurably 
strengthened by this election.” 

Millions on Bets. Stock exchange 
brokers declared that some $3,900,000 was 
won and lost on election bets called ‘“ma- 
jorities.” Viscount Rothermere alone was 
said to have won £100,000 ($388,000 at 
current exchange). Dutch bankers, con- 
vinced that Britain was going to the La- 
borite dogs, sold majorities heavily, lost 
most. 

The system: Most brokers announced 
before the General Election that they 
thought the National Government would 
win a majority of 210 seats. Pessimists 
who “sold” (bet) one pound against this 
majority lost a pound for each seat that 
the National Government’s majority went 
above 210, and it went to 557. Optimists 
who “bought”? won fantastic sums as the 
Government’s prodigious total swelled. 
For example a Miss Anne Simms, stock 
exchange typist, who bought one £5 unit, 
won £1,735 or over $6,000 on her $19.50 
bet. For such bets Nov. 10 is settlement 
day. Numerous broker bankruptcies are 
expected. 


Royal Tea 


Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi shuffled 
over the rose-&-yellow carpets of Lon- 
don’s swank Grosvenor House last week 
toa luncheon in his honor by the old 
Fruitarian Society. While St. Gandhi 
slowly chomped grapes and baked apples, 
Dr. Josiah Oldfield, presiding Fruitarian, 
spoke ; 

“Iam proud to say that the only point 
on which we of the Fruitarian Society 
disagree with Mr. Gandhi is that Mr. 
Gandhi will not eat eggs, because they 
contain life.’ Ovarian-Fruitarians ap- 
plauded. 

Back at his quarters in Kingsley Hall, 
St. Gandhi was invited to eat again—this 


time at Buckingham Palace at a tea party 
for the delegates to the Indian Round 
Table Conference. Blinking at the lower 
right hand corner of the invitation where 
was engraved the phrase Morning Dress, 
St. Gandhi announced: 

“T will wear my habitual dress of loin 
cloth, shawl and sandals. If the King 
prescribes European dress I will be obliged 
to decline the royal invitation. It must 
be remembered I am a humble servant of 
India’s impoverished millions and must 
dress as they dress—nothing more and 
nothing less. As a matter of fact the 
King’s invitation is unconditional.” 


INTERNATIONAL 


Roi des Indiscrets 


President Hoover might never have al- 
lowed Dr. Erich (‘‘Candid Camera’) Sal- 
omon in the White House if Premier 
Pierre Laval of France had not politely 


insisted. Like Benito Mussolini, Ramsay 
MacDonald and Chancellor Heinrich 
Briining, Premier Laval has become con- 
vinced that Dr. Salomon’s unposed, spon- 
taneous snapshots (see cuts pp. 13, 20 and 
this page) are historic human documents 
to be preserved for posterity and school- 
books. Fortune brought Dr. Salomon to 
the U. S., sent him to Washington to 
take pictures of the Hoover-Laval Con- 
ference. 

Until 1928 Dr. Salomon, a bland, heavy- 
set German with an ingratiating smile, 
was not even an amateur photographer 
Born in Berlin 63 years ago, he took de- 
grees in law in both Berlin and Munich. 
He started life as a lawyer, became a 
banker, then found himself press agent 
for a German publishing house. While 
working at this job he heard of a new 
German camera small enough to carry 
easily in the hand, sensitive enough to 
take pictures without special illumination 

Dr. Salomon bought himself one of 
these cameras, gave up his job and set out 
to make his new kind of historic document 
—photographs of the great as they really 
are, working, talking, eating, yawning. He 
climbed up a fire ladder disguised as a 
painter to take pictures of “Uncle Arthur” 
Henderson on his hotel balcony at The 
Hague. He disguised himself as a waiter 
He camouflaged himself behind potted 
palms. Temperamental conductors let 
him sit with the first violins. 

Later, because Dr. Salomon’s manners 
were infinitely better than those of most 
newspaper photographers, because he in- 
terrupted nobody, bothered nobody, he 
was invited to public functions, allowed 
to snap his shutter openly. He has at- 
tended League of Nations meetings. He 
snapped the signing of the Kellogg Pact. 
When the late great Gustav Stresemann 
made his last speech at Geneva, Dr. Salo- 
mon was calmly seated below the rostrum. 
He accompanied Chancellor Briining and 
German Foreign Minister Curtius and 
snapped them sipping coffee with // Duce 
Brer Briand, Europe’s “Master Parliamen- 
tarian,” has given him a nickname that has 
stuck: Le Roi des Indiscrets, King of the 
Indiscreet. 
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ISLAM 
Caliph’s Beauteous Daughter 


If there were an ex-Pope, if he had a 
beauteous daughter, if she became se- 
cretly engaged to the eldest son of “The 
Richest Man in the World,” then Catho- 
lics would be as excited as Moslems were 
last week. 

In a sun-drenched Riviera villa, high 
above champagne-soused Nice, lives the 
ex-Caliph of Islam who has no successor. 
Deposed and physically ousted from Tur- 
key in 1924 by agnostic President Mustafa 
Kemal, Caliph Abdul Medjid Effendi is 
still to millions of Moslems “(Commander 
of the Faithful” and “Viceregent of 
Allah.” 

Expenses of the Caliph’s huge villa (a 
palace in size and ornate furnishings) are 
paid voluntarily by Islam’s rich & pious, 
notably by His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam of Hyderabad, richest Indian po- 
tentate, reputedly “Richest Man in the 
World.” In Nice last week the “secret 
engagement” of the Exalted Nizam’s eld- 
est son, Sahib Zada Nawah Azam Jah, to 
the Holy Caliph’s beauteous daughter, 
Durri Chehvar, was ostentatiously bruited. 
If the secret proves popular with 200,- 
000,000 Moslems it will become no secret 
but a thumping fact. 

Observers suspected the Exalted Nizam 
of guile. According to the Koran, the 
Caliph of Islam must be a temporal ruler. 
Palestine Moslems have been trying for 
years, were still trying last week, to estab- 
lish the present deposed Caliph in Jeru- 
salem as “ruler” of a plot of ground about 
the size of the Papal State. In London 
this scheme is being urged by Shankat Ali, 
Moslem Delegate to the Indian Round 
Table Conference. But Christian Britain, 
who rules Jerusalem, hesitates to make 
the “Holy City” of Jews and Christians 
the seat of Islam’s Caliphate. What to 
do? 

Years ago Hyderabad’s ruling Nizam 
tried to get himself proclaimed Caliph. 
To pious Moslems his ambition was shock- 
ing. They squelched it. But the “secret 
engagement” of Caliph’s daughter and 
Nizam’s heir last week struck many Mos- 
lems as a happy thought. Should these 
young people wed and have a man child, 
temporal and spiritual strains would richly 
blend in him. He could be proclaimed 
“The True Caliph.” 

In Nice ex-Caliph Abdul Medjid, though 
he sent up the engagement trial balloon, 
took care not to kill off his Jerusalem can- 
didacy last week. His monocle-wearing 
Secretary Hussein Nakib Bey declared, 
“My august master, His Majesty the 
Caliph Abdul Medjid Effendi, constantly 
corresponds with the Grand Mufti of Pal- 
estine.”’ 

In Jerusalem correspondents badgered 
the Grand Mufti into a cryptic statement. 

“The question of restoration of the 
Caliphate will not be decided at our All- 
Moslem Congress in Jerusalem next De- 
cember,” hedged the Mufti, “but, while 
no Caliph will be elected by the Congress, 
we will deal with the question abstractly.” 
In London the Turkish Embassy re- 


vealed that the Turkish Government asked 
the British Government fortnight ago not 
to permit restoration of the Caliphate any- 
where in the Empire, particularly not in 
Jerusalem. Turks, who are doing very 
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. sent up a balloon. 


well with their pragmatic Republic, fear a 
revival of Moslem piety, a reaction against 
President Kemal should the Caliphate be 
restored. 


FRANCE 


“America Is a Fairyland!” 

Hard-bitten French pilots piled their 
fighting planes full of flowery bouquets at 
Havre last week, zoomed aloft with war- 
like clatter. Circling around the incom- 
ing S. S. Ile de France, they dived and 
swooped, strewed the great ship’s decks 
with roses. Amid tootling whistles, din- 
ning sirens, blaring bands, and frantic 
shouts of “vive Laval!” the Premier of 
France came home and brought home 
Daughter José. To French reporters she 
babbled, “America is a fairyland! Its 
women are beautiful! Its character is best 
interpreted by its man-built wonders, Jes 
skyscrapers! I certainly hope to return. 
It is possible, however, that I shall accept 
an invitation to join a French expedition 
which is going to Timbuktu, crossing the 
Sahara desert in caterpillar automobiles.” 

The Premier, proud of himself and espe- 
cially of the “free and frank” discussions 
which he had conducted with President 
Hoover, bowed right & left, embraced 
Cabinet Ministers who had come to greet 
him with abandon, kissed his men friends 
generally and crowed: 

“French prestige never has been higher. 
The Americans freely admit that France 
is financially, economically and politically 
the outstanding power of Europe! This 
gives us obligations which I am convinced 
France will not fail to meet.” 

On his special train to Paris the Pre- 
mier described these obligations as “auda- 


cious measures of rapprochement with 
Germany.” His first act in the Capital, 
apart from the necessary call of respect 
on President Paul Doumer, was to get in 
touch with German Ambassador Leopold 
von Hoesch. As fast as possible the two 
statesmen will elaborate plans for Ger- 
many to take the “initiative” toward an 
extension of the Hoover One-Year Mora- 
torium or some actual cancellation of 
Reparations and War Debts which Presi- 
dent Hoover and Premier Laval agreed 
Germany must take (Time, June 209). 
“President Hoover stressed and I agree,” 
declared bubbling, vigorous M. Laval, 
“that recovery depends on helping Ger- 
many to get on her feet!” 


All this hubbub glossed over the fact 
that M. Laval obtained from Mr. Hoover 
no guarantee of French “Security.” It 
has been clear from the first that the 
Hoover Moratorium would have to be 
extended or some cancellation made, but 
the President prefers to have Europe ask 
Congress. As something bright and dra- 
matic, Premier Laval announced that he 
would call what amounts to a new Repara- 
tions Conference in December at Biarritz! 


At Biarritz in the swank Hoétel du 
Palais, on the site of a pleasure palace of 
the Emperor Napoleon III, the World’s 
leading statesmen will again decide, as 
they did at the Dawes Conference and 
again at the Young Conference, just what 
is “Germany’s capacity to pay.” 

On the Jle de France two French suf- 
fragets tried to convert Daughter José, 
argued that if French women are given the 
vote they can be depended on to always 
vote for peace. “French women are im- 
pulsive,”’ retorted anti-Feminist José, 
“they could vote for war as well as peace. 
Many would vote contrary to their hus- 
bands in a spirit of contradiction. I would 
prefer a dozen babies to a seat in the 
Chamber of Deputies!” 


RUSSIA 


“About Three Minutes’ 


The guides of Moscow and Leningrad 
(all young women, Government-trained) 
like nothing better than to show weakly- 
protesting tourists through the hospitals 
where abortions are performed and the 
schools where prostitutes are reformed. 
At Moscow’s school for ex-prostitutes last 
week the Soviet director declared: “Most 
prostitutes who come to us, and all must 
come voluntarily, are young peasant girls 
who have just arrived in Moscow from 
the country. They are glad to learn the 
trades we teach them—operating knitting 
machines and that sort of thing. 

“Prostitutes of some education are 
much more difficult to deal with. They 
have an aversion to learning a trade. To 
make them come to us it is necessary to 
send out special brigades of agitators. 

“In Moscow before the Revolution 
there were 20,000 registered prostitutes. 
In 1928 there were 3,000 known prostl- 
tutes. We know of 500 today. As our 
work proceeds we hope to close our instt- 
tute entirely, perhaps in a year’s time. 
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Concentration of the Russian peoples’ 
thoughts on the Five-Year Plan is tending 
to make Russians less sex-conscious than 
other peoples.” 

At Moscow’s chief abortion clinic the 
resident statistician announced last week 
that 60,000 births and 70,000 abortions a 
year is now Moscow’s average. Abortions, 
being legal and free of charge, are per- 
formed by State physicians upon applica- 
tion. If the child is her first, she is ad- 
vised against abortion. If she insists, ‘“‘our 
Soviet technique is so advanced that the 
simple operation is now performed in 


about three minutes.” 
i 





Sklar’s Stores 


Current prices in Russia: 
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Smart Comrade Michael Sklar man- 
ages the chain of Torgsin Stores through- 
out Russia in which above prices prevail. 
Last week the Soviet Government gave 
Sklar’s stores a mighty boost. The Gov- 
ernment decreed that no more packages 
containing food may enter Russia destined 
for private persons. Hereafter the tens 
of thousands of Russian emigrés who have 
been mailing food to relatives and friends 
left behind in Russia will have just one 
recourse. They can pay a sum of money 
to a representative of Torgsin.* They can 
mail to anyone in Russia a receipt for 
their money called a “purchase order.” 
In exchange for this order any Torgsin 
store in Russia will deliver food or goods 
at above prices. 

Torgsin Stores (state-owned) were es- 
tablished two years ago, have grown phe- 
nomenally in numbers. They sell better 
goods than other Russian stores at lower 
prices—but there is a catch. Torgsin sells 
only for “valuta,” a pre-War Russian 
word meaning “foreign money.” Thus no 
Russian can buy at Torgsin except by of- 
fering dollars, francs, marks, pounds, yen, 
etc., etc. Also no Russian is permitted to 
exchange rubles into valuta (except by 
special Government permit, rarely given). 
In effect Torgsin stores are baited traps 
to catch the valuta of tourists, foreigners 
employed in Russia and emigrés. The 
State desperately needs valuta to purchase 
abroad machinery for the Five-Year Plan. 

In Moscow last week Torgsin’s smart 
Sklar scored yet another coup. The State 
Bank had been wondering what to do 
about Lawyer Charles Recht who recently 
arrived in Russia representing New York 
Life Insurance Co. Lawyer Recht had 
come about the 21,000 pre-War Russian 
policy holders to whom his company owes 
some $3,000,000. He wanted to pay the 
money at once in dollars. 


“In Manhattan the Am-Derutra Transport 
Corp., No. 261 Fifth Ave. 
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This would never do, the State Bank 
told him. Hoarding of foreign money is a 
crime in Russia. The sums he wished to 
pay to individual policy holders would 
have constituted “hoards.” At the State 
Bank perplexed Russians kept telling Mr. 
Recht to “come again tomorrow” until 
he grew sorely vexed. 

An insuperable difficulty, argued the 
Red bankers, was presented by the fact 
that 21,000 policy holders would have to 
be hunted out and informed of their 
rights. To announce in the Soviet Press 
that a Capitalist firm was ready to pay 
$3,000,000 of its own volition to Soviet 
citizens was flatly out of the question. 

Entered at this point Torgsin’s alert 
Sklar. His chain stores, he said, would be 
glad to hunt discreetly for the 21,000 pol- 
icy holders. Moreover no dollars would 
have to be paid to any policy holder. 
Torgsin would take the $3,000,000 from 
New York Life Insurance Co. Torgsin 
would present the policy holders with 
Torgsin “purchase orders” equivalent to 
the sums due them. Without touching or 
hoarding a forbidden dollar, policy holders 
would get their due in Torgsin goods. 

Officials of the State Bank were de- 
lighted with Comrade Sklar’s idea. Law- 
yer Recht saw it as his only chance to get 
rid of $3,000,000, agreed to the plan. Said 
he: 

“The New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany made known their position to the 
Soviet authorities last August, setting 
February 1, 1932 as the last date for re- 
ceiving policy holders’ claims. The way 
things are going, I doubt if even half the 
policy holders will be found before that 
date.” 


JAPAN-RUSSIA 


Gentlemen Agree 


Japan ignored weak China and the im- 
potent League of Nations last week, faced 
the first real threat to her designs on 
Manchuria, a threat from Russia. 

The threat: 400 railway cars of the 
Russian-dominated Chinese Eastern Rail- 
way were sent up from Northern Man- 
churia to the Soviet border town of Po- 
granichnaya. Japanese realized that these 
400 cars could bring an entire Red Army 
division down to Tsitsihar in North-Cen- 
tral Manchuria whence a Soviet attack 
might be launched to drive Japan out of 
Manchuria. 

To increase Japanese worries, spies re- 
ported that supplies of Soviet ammunitions 
and machine guns were appearing mys- 
teriously in the Manchurian camps of 
Chinese “Generals” hostile to Japan. Such 
threats were no mere League of Nations 
note or invocation of a shadowy Pact of 
Paris. Post-haste the Japanese Ambassa- 
dor in Moscow, Koki Hirota, rushed 
around to make a deal at the Soviet For- 
eign Office with that very cold Red fish, 
Comrade Leonid M. Karakhan. 

Comrade Karakhan won ill fame when 
the Chinese kicked him out of Peking, 
where he was Ambassador. They found 
his Embassy crammed with the apparatus 
of Red propaganda (Time, May 3, 1926). 
Today Comrade Karakhan is Soviet Vice 





Minister of Foreign Affairs, specializes in 
Far East diplomacy. His first move was 
to tell Japanese Ambassador Hirota that 
“the Soviet Government will follow a 
policy of strict non-interference in the 
Manchurian crisis,” and to denounce Ja- 
pan’s occupation of Manchuria by impli- 
cation thus: “The Soviet Government 
considers that the policy of military occu- 
pation, applied under whatever form of 
so-called protection of interests and na- 
tions, is inconsistent with the peaceful pol- 
icy of the Soviet Union and with the 
interests of world peace.” 


After that Mr. Hirota and Comrade 
Karakhan got down to business. It took 
them two days to make a deal. During 


that time Japanese apprehension betrayed 
itself in Japanese press denunciations of 
Russia, Japanese charges that Russian 
troops were “stealthily entering Man- 
churia.” 

Suddenly on the third day, the Im- 
perial Government assured Tokyo corre- 
spondents that everything was all right. 
Comrade Karakhan and Ambassador Hi- 
rota had arrived, said the Japanese Gov- 
ernment spokesman, at the following gen- 
tlemen’s agreement: 

As between Russia and Japan, Ma 
churia will be considered as divided into 
two zones, Northern Manchuria and 
Southern Manchuria. Neither Russia nor 
Japan will send troops into Northern 
Manchuria, adjacent to the Soviet fron- 
tier, “unless unexpected events occur.” So 
long as Japan confines her military action 
to Southern Manchuria, where her chief 
interests lie, the public declaration of 
Comrade Karakhan will stand: Russia 
will keep hands off. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Seven Revolutions 

Revolution in Paraguay last week was 
No. 7 (see map p. 24). Student-patriots 
banged shut their books. Radical work- 
men threw down their tools. Down the 
broad, bright streets of Asuncion they 
marched, an ugly cat-calling mob, to pull 
the political tail of Paraguay’s sleek, feline 
President Jose Guggiari. 

Quick as scat the President declared 
martial law. When the mob reached Gov- 
ernment House soldiers began by break- 
ing heads with the butts of their rifles, 
later fired. In the bloody fray five stu- 
dents were butchered. 

Paraguay parents raged. Leaders of the 
President’s own Liberal Party told him 
he must resign. Public opinion | said 
“Scat!” Gracefully the President, whose 
hair waves naturally, resigned, declaring, 
“T leave the Army to enforce peace by all 
legal measures. I will not be the cause of 
Civil War. Let the Congress of Paraguay 
investigate my acts.” 

Major Bray, popular Asuncion Garrison 
Commander, promised that the Army and 
Navy (five river gunboats) would preserve 
peace without butchery—at least without 
butchering students of good family. Vice 
President Emiliano Gonzalez Navero auto- 
matically became Provisional President, 
promised that Congress would investigate 
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the ousted President’s acts.* In jig time 
the No. 7 Revolution to force out a Con- 
stitutional President in South America 
since Bolivia made No. 1, subsided for 
the week. Observers scanned the troubled 
continent, saw only three republics where 
revolt has not successfully raised its head: 
two-faced Colombiat; cattle-rich little 
Uruguay; oily Venezuela. 

No. 1. Bolivians understand that their 
ousted President Hernando Siles is now 
“somewhere in Chile.” The revolutionary 
Government of General Carlos Blanco 
Galindo held a “Constitutional Election” 
last January, then vanished gracefully in 
March after staging the ornate inaugural 
of elected President Daniel Salamanca. 
He last fortnight pleased President Hoover 
by agreeing to seek Pan-American medi- 
ation of Bolivia’s everlasting frontier dis- 
pute with Paraguay. 

No. 2. Peru’s famed “Bantam Roose- 
velt,” ousted President Augusto B. Leguia, 
got his start by selling U. S. life insurance, 
became Dictator of Peru for eleven con- 
secutive years and has languished for the 
past 14 months deathly sick in a noisome 
Lima jail. 

Meanwhile Peru has had a triple revo- 
lution. Picturesque, hard-swearing Lieut. 
Col. Luis Sanchez Cerro, who led the first 
armed revolt and was ousted by the sec- 
ond, became a presidential candidate after 
the third revolt. Peruvian voters chose 
by ballot between the Colonel and three 
other candidates, all civilians. While the 
vote was being counted gunmen in a speed- 
ing car riddled the residence of Candidate 
Sanchez Cerro with random bullets, killed 
nobody. Startled, but by no means un- 
nerved, Colonel Sanchez Cerro received 
with a tight grin of satisfaction last week 
the news that he had been elected Presi- 
dent of Peru by a majority of 4,052. 

No. 3. In a farmhouse on an Argen- 
tine island just out of sight of Buenos 
Aires, Argentina’s ousted Dictator, famed 
Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen, fumbled last week 
with heaps and bagfuls of documents, 
manuscripts and notes. Even when Presi- 
dent, Dr. Irigoyen was untidy and without 
method, depended on his brilliant political 
intuition which failed at last. “I am writ- 
ing!” he exclaimed recently at the farm- 
house where he is kept a National Pris- 
oner. “When I get these damned papers 
in order, I shall produce a politico-phil- 
osophic treatise which will be my legacy 
to the Argentine people.” 

In Buenos Aires, Lieut. General Jose 
Uriburu, ouster of Dictator Irigoyen and 
last week Provisional President, went 
ahead with plans for Argentina’s presi- 
dential election Nov. 8 which he was de- 
termined should come out “right.” 

“General! General!” cried a high police 
official rushing most importantly into the 
Provisional President’s office recently. 
“We have discovered a plot by sym- 
pathizers of Dr. Irigoyen. They plan to 
attempt his escape from the island by 
means of an airplane sent from Uruguay!” 


*Of suave Senor Guggiari’s alleged sins, the 
chief was to adopt recently a conciliatory atti- 
tude toward Bolivia. 

TNo other South American state 
oceans, with major ports on each. 
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Played Revolution. 


General Uriburu promptly ordered four 
Argentine war boats to up steam and 
surround the National Prisoner’s island. 
They did so last week. Argentine planes 
policed the sky. Private warnings were 
received by Uruguayan aviation authori- 
ties that any plane entering the Argentine 
from Uruguay in suspicious circumstances 
would be shot down. 

General Uriburu’s candidate for Presi- 
dent of Argentina is his spur-clinking col- 
league General Augustin Justo. La Prensa, 
famed Buenos Aires daily, observed last 
week that “it might be better to restore 
constitutional government with a fraudu- 
lently elected President” than to continue 
General Uriburu’s swashbuckling régime 
which has now continued for 14 months. 
The old Irigoyen party (Radical) has been 
barred by General Uriburu from running 
their candidate, former President Marcelo 
T. de Alvear. They will run no candidate, 
may vote for the Dark Horse who other- 
wise will have no chance, a Dr. Lisandro 
de La Torre. 

No. 4. In Paris lives ousted Brazilian 
President Washington Luis, a fine gentle- 
man and rich, with few regrets. In Rio de 
Janeiro his revolutionary successor Pro- 
visional President Getulio Vargas has set 
no date on which Brazil will elect a Presi- 
dent. 

Dr. Vargas was the defeated candidate 
in Brazil’s last Presidential election (Time, 
Nov. 30), seems determined to serve out 
the four-year term to which he was not 
elected. Shrewd, he plays as little poli- 
tics as possible, concentrates on assisting 
Brazilians to dispose of their surplus coffee 
by ingenious barter deals. Thus far 1,050,- 
000 bags of Brazilian coffee have been 
swapped for 25,000,000 bu. of U. S. wheat 
(Trme, Aug. 31). On the State Railways, 
by order of President Vargas, briquettes 
of lowest grade coffee were burned last 
week experimentally in an effort to re- 
place coal, which Brazil must import by 
purchase or barter. 

No. 5. Chile’s ousted Dictator, General 
Carlos Ibanez, dwelt last week in the four- 
room flat of his son-in-law Osvaldo Koch 


SoutH America’s Revott GAME 


As arrows and numerals show, the re- 
layed forward pass of Revolution was 
thrown by 


Bolivia: May 28, 1930, to ~ 
Peru: Aug. 25, 1930, to 
Argentina: Sept. 6, 1930, to 
Brazil: Oct. 24, 1930, to 
Chile: July 26, 1931, to 
Ecuador: Aug. 24, 1931, to 


Paraguay: last week. 


in Belgrano, a suburb of Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. “I expect to interest myself 
in business, eventually,” declared General 
Ibanez; would not specify in what busi- 
ness. 

In Chile the Senate voted last week that 
General Ibanez’s dictatorship (1927-31) 
was “in violation of the Constitution,” 
directed his arrest if he ever re-enters 
Chile. On Dec. 5 successful Chilean Revo- 
lutionist Dr. Esteban Montero, who has 
been elected President in Constitutional 
form, will be inaugurated at Santiago. 

No. 6. Ecuadorians, who take their 
name from the Equator, ousted President 
Dr. Isidro Ayora last August because 
neither Congress nor the Army approved 
his dicker with the Swedish Match Co. 
for a loan to Ecuador. 

Strutting Colonel Luis Larrea Alba who 
succeeded Dr. Ayora in the name of the 
Army, patriotism and political purity, 
proved so unpopular that he voluntarily 
resigned. Popped in as Provisional Presi- 
dent was Dr. Alfredo Baquerizo, harm- 
less. He proceeded to supervise last fort- 
night the constitutional election that 
sanctifies every revolution in the end. 

Most Ecuadorians were surprised, many 
gratified by the result. They had expected 
the Army-Liberal ‘candidate, Commander 
Ildefonso Mendoza to win and perhaps 
try the old game of Dictatorship. 


Instead the complete Dark Horse, Inde- 
pendent Candidate Neptali Bonifaz, won 
by a majority of over 2,000. 

Senor Bonifaz is rich, one of the wealth- 
iest landowners in Ecuador. He was the 
first President of the Central Bank of 
Ecuador appointed after U. S. “Money 
Doctor” Edwin Walter Kemmerer had 
visited and prescribed for Ecuador (1926- 
27). Very soon after his appointment 
Banker Bonifaz resigned. He had quar- 
reled, it was said, with an aide left behind 
by Dr. Kemmerer to keep the bank in 
trim. Last week he promised a “Safety 
First” policy, Ecuador to be ruled by 4 
coalition cabinet of all parties which 
President Bonifaz will soon appoint. 





EW PEOPLE will deliberately 
take second choice when first 
choice costs the same price. 


But many people do not yet know s 
the wide gap that spreads be- 
tween first choice in tires and all 
other tires on the market. 


‘I will buy only 


ef leading 
- Se 
gate e '@) if tS Recently a great and unbiased 
public institution completed a P 


aa 4 ~ nationwide survey, asking Ameri- 
can car Owners “WHAT TIRE IS BEST?” 4 


The difference runs into millions. 


Plain facts show that Goodyear 
is first choice — the leader — by 
every measure. 





The vote, representing every section and < 
uninfluenced in any way, shows a preference 

for Goodyear Tires nearly 2'4 times that for 

the second tire, and Five times the average 

preference for all other makes. 


Remember that, when you buy tires, and 
see that you get the leader. 


Just keep firmly in mind that Goodyears 
enjoy leadership because they give the user 
something extra, and that the user gets 
that something extra today at no premium 
in price. 


—_— _- = | 


Two Reasons why Goodyear is the 
leading make of Tire: 


The famous Good- The patented Good- 
yeor All-Weather i year Supertwist Cord YJ 


y= 


Tread is superior in Carcass is superior 

TRACTION, Note how in VITALITY and long 

the deep-cut tight-gripping life. Under continued flexing 

blocks are placed IN THE or sudden road-shock, where 

CENTER of the tread, where ordinary cords fatigue or 

they belong. Pressthe palm snap, the extra-elastic Super- 

of your hand upon this __ twist cords stretch and recov- 

tread and feel how the er,likerubberbands.Ask your 

blocks grip and pinch the Goodyear Dealer to show you . 


ns OOS 


of prices and tires to fit every driving 
need Write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio 


> 


flesh. This illustrates the 
All-Weather Tread’s hold- 
fast action on povement 
or road 


on his cord-testing machine 
the extra stretch—up to 61% 
greater—of Supertwist cord 
over cord used in other tires 





ARRO 


Sanforized 
Shrunk 


ARROW has thrown SHRINKAGE for ca LOSS 


ome no bunk about it. Every Arrow 
Sanforized-Shrunk Shirt is guaranteed 
for permanent fit—or your money back! 
Trump and Paddock are Sanforized-Shrunk, 
and no matter how often they’re washed, 
their cuffs will never creep up your wrists, 
their perfect Arrow Collars will never strangle 


you. Colors are guaranteed fast, too. Why 


take a chance on a shirt that may shrink when 
Arrow guarantees permanent fit? Arrow San- 
forizing is a new, patented process registered 
in the U. S. Patent Office and protected by 
the U. S. Government. Don’t take chances. 
Insist on the Arrow Sanforized-Shrunk label 
and know that your shirts will fit—forever. 


£0 
50% CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,, INC, TROY, N. Y, 


On the blackboard—a Notre Dame touch- 
down play, diagrammed by Sol Metzger 


TRUMP 


white, colors and stripes = | e 95 
PADDOCK 


white and colors &, 2 . 50 


SANFORIZED-SHRUNE 
and guaranteed for permanent fit 
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THEATRE 


New Plays in Manhattan 


The Roof. The English theatre can 
be as sentimental as it can be grim. In 
this play, sentimental John Galsworthy, 
assisted by sentimental Producer Charles 
Hopkins, has demonstrated an overwhelm- 
ing faith in mankind. It is a play, or 
rather the rough draft of a play, about 
four sets of British folk in a small Paris 
hotel. In one room are three men and a 
boy come to Paris—Berris to them, as 
they are actually British—for a lark. In 
another are two lovers, enjoying the prel- 
ude to what promises to be a grand pas- 
sion. A porky gentleman and his porky 
wife argue good-naturedly in still another. 
The last group consists of a dying novelist, 
his wife and two charming children. At 
the close of Act I a fire is started by one 
of the merrymakers. Playwright Gals- 
worthy then sets out to show the very 
brave, very British way in which his 
characters meet this calamity. 

To the children it is exciting fun. To 
the revelers it is an opportunity to repeat 
all the nice things Rudyard Kipling has 
been saying during the past 25 years about 
British Pluck. To the lovers it means dis- 
covery and ruin. To the porky pair, the 
male member of which shuffles about in 
that funniest of theatrical garments, the 
nightshirt, it is just the sort of nuisance 
one would expect the French to brew. To 
the novelist it is death. 

So far, quite good. But from this point 
on Playwright Galsworthy runs into third- 
act trouble. Unable to attain the brilliant 
crescendo of a Grand Hotel, Playwright 
Galsworthy gets all his characters to the 
roof of the hostelry—where they again 
show how civilized folk face a crisis—and 
finally permits all save the foolish incen- 
diarist to be rescued by belated pompiers. 

Moving through all this is one remark- 
able character, a waiter (Edouard La 
Roche) who is a cross between the Ad- 
mirable Crichton and a Christian saint. 
To all emergencies he responds with al- 
most divine calm and good sense, never 
forgetting his hospitality. As the flames 
lick up over the roof’s parapet he is still 
offering to bring blankets, wine, hope, 
dernier confort. 

—e 


East Wind. Sigmund Romberg (Nina 
Rosa, The New Moon) is the lushest 
musician working for the musical comedy 
stage. His melodies, usually boomed by a 
great big band, come out thick as fudge. 
For East Wind Composer Romberg has 
done his fudgiest. Pleasing result: a mar- 
tial number called “East Wind,” a stomp- 
time ballad named “You Are My Woman” 
and a lament “I’d Be A Fool.” 

This year the Romberg romance has 
been laid in French Indo-China by Libret- 
tists Oscar Hammerstein II and Frank 
Mandel. In this comparatively virgin 
territory a young woman (Charlotte 
Lansing) weds a young man (William 
Williams) although his upstanding brother 
(J. Harold Murray) is also in love with 
her. Unfortunately, Actor Williams suc- 
cumbs to the swimming hips of a dancing 
girl (Ahi). The musical journey leads to 
Paris, where Actress Lansing goes from 





TIME 


good to bad, then to Marseilles, where she 
goes from bad to worse. Honest Actor 
Murray, of course, finally finds, redeems 
her. 

East Wind’s velocity is exceedingly low 
except for the sporadic appearance of a 
funnyman named Joe Penner. Mr. Pen- 
ner bounces around, ogles like a mon- 
strous, puckish infant. He sells a bleached 
elephant to some unsuspecting Indo- 
Chinese, is thereafter terrorized by the 
victims of his chicane. 

In 1923 Joe Penner labored in the Ford 
plant at Detroit. Hard times threw him 





Jor PENNER 
. sells a bleached elephant. 


out of work so he began trouping with 
burlesque shows. He appeared for the 
first time on a legitimate Broadway stage 
last year in the short-lived Vanderbilt Re- 
view. Like most oldtime burlesquers 
(such as W. C. Fields, Bobby Clark, Joe 
Cook) he uses an ably manipulated cigar 
as his chief prop. 

Cynara. Barrister James Warlock 
(Philip Merivale) is as decent, honorable 
a chap as you would find in a day’s riding. 
His wife (Phoebe Foster) is a comely, 
gentle woman. Yet circumstances so ar- 
range it that when Mrs. Warlock goes 
away from London for four weeks, Bar- 
rister Warlock meets Doris (Adrianne 
Allen), a little shopgirl. Barrister War- 
lock is faithful to his departed wife after 
his fashion. A kind man and a sensitive 
one, he cannot help responding to Doris’ 
love. Being a man, he does not under- 
stand that Doris’ promise to break off 
when Mrs. Warlock returns is the promise 
of a woman in love, is therefore writ in 
sand. Mrs. Warlock returns. Jilted Doris 
commits suicide. Barrister & Mrs. War- 
lock exile themselves in Capri, finally ad- 
just themselves to conditions whose gen- 
esis was beyond their control. Cynara, 
which contains few dramatic surprises, 
finds Actor Merivale (The Road to Rome, 
Death Takes a Holiday) at his usual stoic 
best, finds two sympathetic interpreters 
in Actresses Foster & Allen. To say that 
Cynara is the best Shubert show so far 
this season is to damn it with faint praise. 
It is several cuts above that. 


PEOPLE 


“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


The following story became public last 
week: Three months ago an_Isotta- 
Fraschini salesman was_ twiddling his 
thumbs in the company’s swank Man- 
hattan showroom. An Isotta-Fraschini is 
not sold every day. A passerby stopped, 
peered in. When he came in and started 
inquiring about the one he liked, the sales- 
man was courteous. When he pulled out 
a checkbook, asked for a pen, the sales- 
man was startled. When he wrote out a 
check for $18,500, departed leaving direc- 
tions that the car be sent to the New 
York Athletic Club, the salesman looked 
at the check, was amazed. The signatory 
was BELIEVE IT OR NOT, INC., 
Robert L. Ripley, pres. 

Returning to the U. S. after 18 years’ 
absence, Mrs. Maurice Bennett (“Lefty’’) 
Flynn, youngest sister Norah of Lady 
(Nancy Langhorne) Astor, found she 
might have to wait four years for papers 
of U. S. citizenship, which she lost when 
she married Major Paul Phipps in 1go9. 
Said she: ‘Fancy being born in Virginia 
and having to wait that long!” 

At the opening of Chicago’s Onwentsia 
Hunt, James Simpson Jr., son of the 
board chairman of Marshall Field & Co., 
fell, broke his leg. 

The U. S. gunboat Sacramento sailed 
from Cocos Island to Balboz, C. Z. with 
three castaways discovered last fortnight 
by Julius Fleischmann (Time, Nov. 2), 
who sailed away in the opposite direction 
on his yacht Camargo. The castaways— 
Elmer J. Palliser, Paul Stackwick, Gordon 
Brawner—were in fair health, but fat and 
flabby from their six-month diet of co- 
conuts and wild hog. 

In the course of an economy program, 
the Duke of Westminster sold his four- 
masted 203-ft. yacht Flying Cloud to 
Nelson B, Warden of Philadelphia. 

Slowly recovering from _ pernicious 
anemia Ring W. Lardner was removed 
from hospital to home. In the course of 
a press interview, said he: “The prince of 
all bad writers is Dreiser. He takes a 
big subject, but so far as handling it and 
writing it—why, one of my children could 
do better.” Author Lardner has four chil- 
dren, all boys. Last summer the youngest, 
David Ellis Lardner, 10, was “humorous 
editor” of High Tide, juvenile newspaper 
of East Hampton, L. I. Richard Lardner 
Tobin, nephew, is managing editor of the 
Daily at the University of Michigan 
(Trme_, Oct. 19). 


saliiatocemn 
In a lonely cabin on Paradise Lake 
near Seattle, police found E. V. Maltby, 
onetime wealthy vice president & general 
manager of the defunct Rural Grain Co. 
of Chicago. He had grown a _ beard, 
stocked the cabin with provisions. He 
was held in Seattle jail for Chicago au- 
thorities on an indictment charging nine 
violations of the Grain Futures Act. 
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Monocle Man 


A monocle as well known abroad as that 
worn, by Sir Austen. Chamberlain or the 
late Baron Ehrenfried Giinther von Hune- 
feld arrived in Manhattan last week on 
the S.S. Bremen. It came securely fixed 
in the eye of German Tenor Richard 
Tauber who, to perfect the scene, carried 
a pet dachshund under each arm, Fritzi & 
Mitzi. 

Europe knows Richard Tauber as well 
as the U. S. knows John McCormack. The 
two have much in common: they are both 
good showmen, both fat men with infec- 
tious smiles. Both started in opera, went 
in later for lieder. Both frankly cater to 
the people’s taste to their own tremendous 
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Fritz1, RicHarp & Mirzt TAuBER 
John McCormack went to hear. 


profit. Their phonograph records are best- 
sellers. They are not above making sound 
films or capitalizing on the theme songs 

But where Tenor McCormack has 
coined a great part of his success from 
Irish ballads of the Mother Machree type, 
Tenor Tauber’s medium has been in oper- 
etta, chiefly in those written by his Vien- 
nese friend, Franz Lehar (The Merry 
Widow, The Count of Luxemburg, Gypsy 
Love). At his début recital last week 
(attended by Tenor McCormack and 
many another musical notable) Tenor 
Tauber surprised everyone by not wear- 
ing his monocle, but he did display the 
entire range of his versatility. With con- 
ventional operatic zest he sang an aria 
from Méhul’s almost forgotten Joseph in 
Egypt. His loud tones were not always 
smooth but there was none of the nasal 
bleating common to most German tenors. 
Lieder by Schumann and Schubert he sang 
with expert tenderness, using perhaps too 
often a pianissimo of exquisite softness. 
The rest of the evening was Lehar, Lehar 
cheered by an audience which refused to 
go home until it had heard “Dein ist mein 
ganzes Herz” (“Thine Is My Heart 


Alone”) from The Land of Smiles which 
Tauber made the rage last summer in 
London. 


Metropolitan’s 47th 
(See front cover) 

One of the few U. S. pageants which 
survive every changing fashion took place 
this week in Manhattan. No preliminary 
folderol or new mise en scéne was needed 
to insure its success. The order of events 
was essentially unchanged: a tense, gib- 
bering line of folk waiting for admission, 
a battery of flashlight photographers ready 
to waylay bejeweled dowagers, a corps of 
bustling society reporters jotting down the 
names of people who bowed and scraped 
to others not really noticed since the pag- 
eant of the year before. So, as it has 46 
times before, the Metropolitan Opera be- 
gan a new season. 

A wise impresario presents no operatic 
novelty on an opening night. A fashion- 
able audience likes to come late from din- 
ner parties, leave early for supper parties. 
Guilio Gatti-Casazza knows his Manhat- 
tan audiences after 23 years of sphinxlike 
observation. This week he gave Verdi’s 
Traviata for his opener, Traviata with 
tunes so taking that they demand no con- 
centration from the audience, tunes that 
Conductor Tullio Serafin gave a new, 
glancing charm, that Baritone Giuseppe 
De Luca (a round Pére Germont) intoned 
with real sympathy, that ‘Tenor Giacomo 
Lauri-Volpi (Alfredo) for once refrained 
from singing piercingly to the gallery. 
Soprano Rosa Ponselle was the evening’s 
heroine. Her Lady of the Camelias, un- 
like her other rdles, is not convention- 
bound. Soprano Lucrezia Bori has more 
of the porcelain charm in keeping with 
the Victorian costumes but Ponselle gave 
the réle a dark, full-blooded warmth. Rich, 
sombre tones served marvelously to show 
her distress. Coloratura passages such as 
few dramatic sopranos dare undertake won 
her storms of applause. 

Ponselle, 14 years ago, was singing four 
times a day in vaudeville but she was not 
the only singer at the Metropolitan’s 47th 
opening who was conspicuous for her suc- 
cess. Prominent in the Diamond Horse- 
shoe sat Anna Case, daughter of a New 
Jersey blacksmith. Anna Case used to 
sing at the Metropolitan also. This eve- 
ning she appeared for the first time as 
the wife of Director Clarence Hungerford 
Mackay. Inconspicuous in the orchestra 
sat big, shaggy, beaming Lawyer Paul 
Drennan Cravath, hearing his first per- 
formance as chairman instead of dapper 
Banker Otto Hermann Kahn. 


Cicero for Maecenas. Sudden, un- 
hinted was the announcement last week 
that Otto Kahn had resigned as chairman 
of the Metropolitan Opera Company for 
the perfectly logical reason that the death 
of Partner Mortimer L. Schiff makes it 
necessary for Partner Kahn to give more 
time to the affairs of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Talk subsided somewhat when it became 
known that Mr. Kahn would continue as 
the Opera Company’s majority stock- 
holder, that conservative Lawyer Cravath, 
succeeding him as chairman, would “keep 
the same policies.” 

The policies which Chairman Cravath 
means to preserve are undoubtedly these: 
The Board has utmost confidence in Man- 
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ager Gatti-Casazza, who has complete 
control over artists and production, runs 
his house with a shrewd eye to breaking 
as even financially as possible. Lawyer 
Cravath does not pretend to the musical 
sophistication which is Banker Kahn’s. 
Mr. Kahn came from a wealthy, cultured 
family of German Jews. Cravath, son of 
an Ohio Congregationalist minister, 
worked his way through law _ school, 
worked hard to make his firm (Cravath, 
deGersdorff, Swaine & Wood) the esteemed 
counsel for such huge corporations as 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., International Harvester, Bethlehem 
Steel, Radio Corp. of America, Paramount- 
Publix, Baltimore & Ohio R. R. 

Lawyer Cravath’s classmates at Colum- 
bia Law School called him “Cicero” be- 
cause of his facial resemblance to the 
Roman orator. At 70, his calm, judicial 
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PauL DRENNAN (‘“‘Crcero”) CRAVATH 
Mr. Kahn had to go to the office. 





expression, his enormous bulk (240 lb. 
6 ft. 4 in.) make him appear more than 
ever like some mighty Roman. As chair- 
man of the Metropolitan Board, he may 
be less active than exquisite Banker Kahn, 
who used, Maecenas-like, to lavish his 
private time and wealth cultivating new 
talent, used to attend auditions, travel 
around Europe hearing new operas, mak- 
ing friends with new prima donnas. But 
Lawyer Cravath is likely to be more pop- 
ular with the other directors and _ stock- 
holders, some of whom clash with indi- 
vidualistic Banker Kahn. 

New Singers and Operas. The Met- 
ropolitan will add seven operas and one 
ballet to its repertoire, present eight new 
singers. The operas: Jaromir Weinber- 
ger’s Schwanda du Dudelsackpfeifer, one 
of the most successful of modern operas 
abroad, full of rustic comedy and Czech 
folk tunes; Italo Montemezzi’s La Notte 
di Zoraima to be given with Rosa Ponselle; 
Suppé’s Donna Juanita, a light opera, 
with Maria Jeritza; Verdi's Simon Boc- 
canegra with Lawrence Tibbett; Franco 
Leoni’s L’Oracolo with Antonio Scotti and 
Lucrezia Bori; Delibes’ Lakmé and 
Bellini’s La Sonnambula, both with the 
newcomer, Lily Pons. The ballet will be 
Stravinsky’s Petrushka., 
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“Pink Tooth Brush”—I really can’t laugh that off! 


[pana tooth paste 


evap your tooth brush—seemingly 
innocent, isn’t it? Yet “pink tooth brush” 
is an indication of a gum condition which 
may cause you no end of trouble before you're 
through with it! 

It means that your gums are lazy, flabby, 
and becoming more and more tender with 
every day. You've eaten soft foods ever since 
you ate anything at all. And your gums, lack- 
ing the exercise that is absolutely necessary 
to their health, have gradually lost the vigor- 
ous hardness they had when you were a child. 
That's why they tend to bleed—that’s why 
you had better do something at once about 
this “pink tooth brush” business! 

If you don’t, your teeth are going to look 
dull and grayish. But far more serious than 
the good-looks of your teeth is any one of a 
number of gum troubles that “pink tooth 
brush” makes you susceptible to. Gingivitis, 
for instance. Or Vincent's disease. And you 
wouldn’t ever choose to have pyorrhea, would 
you?—though that’s far more rare. 

If you ignore “pink tooth brush”, you may 
even be risking the soundness of good teeth 
through infection at the roots! 

To check “pink tooth brush” isn’t com- 
plicated or expensive. All you have to do is 
to get a tube or two of Ipana Tooth Paste. 
Brush your teeth with it in the usual way. 
Then put a little extra Ipana on your brush 
or finger-tip, and lightly massage it into those 
inactive, touchy gums of yours. 

You'll like the way it makes your gums 
feel, and the way it brings back almost at 
once a nice sparkle to your teeth. Keep on 
using it—regularly—with massage—and you 
won't be bothered for long with “pink tooth 
brush”! Ask your dentist about Ipana and 
massage! He'll explain why it checks “pink 
tooth brush” so summarily! 


BRISTOL-MYERS CO., Dept. T-111 
73 West Street, New York, N. Y. 

Kindly send me a trial tube of IPANA TOOTH 
PASTE. Enclosed is a two-cent stamp to cover partly 
the cost of packing and mailing. 


Name 





FRANCONIA 
WORLD CRUISE 


An open road to the places of 
the earth once remote and celebrated 
only in sailor's yarn and poet's song... 
Bali, island home of the loveliest native 
women in the East Indies . . . Saigon, 
Canton, Korea, Nikko, Zamboanga ‘ee 
included without extra cost, as well as all 
the usual highlights of such a voyage. 

Rates greatly reduced. $1750 
and up. 140 delightful and instructive 
days; a cruise ship of supreme comfort, 
yet of a size as to permit deck-to-dock 
transportation in the majority of the ports. 


EASTBOUND FROM NEW YORK JAN. 9TH. 


Literature from your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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she went to Germany to study) ; 
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The Metropolitan’s new singers are 


| Swedish Soprano Géta Ljungberg, famed 


throughout Europe ;:Mezzo-soprano Marie 
von Essen (Mary Kent of Detroit before 
Contralto 
of Bar Harbor, 
Max Lorenz; 


Doris Doe, a _ native 
Maine; German Tenor 
Italian Tenor Francesco Merli; 
Baritone Armando Borgioli; 
Anderson, 


Italian | 
Basso Arthur | 
an Ohioan who worked with | 





Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing | 


Co. in Pittsburgh before he went to Italy | 


to study; Basso Carlton Gauld of Bed- 
ford, Ind., who has sung for five years on 
the Riviera. Two new stage directors: 
German Hanns Niedecken-Gebhard and 
Alessandro Sanine. 


Prima Donna. Two hundred years ago | 


at a crossroads between New Haven and 
Hartford there stood a stone tavern which 





Connecticut puritans vigorously damned | 


as a blight on their countryside. 
was hard drinking there, gambling, and 
(it was whispered) accommodating wom- 
en. Wives for leagues around dreaded 
the evil influence of the inn called Merry 


There 


Den. The name spread from the tavern to 


the locality, in time shortened to Meriden, 
a town famed chiefly now for its silver- 
ware (International Silver Co.), shotguns 
(Parker Bros.—see p. 57), and for being 
the home of Rosa Ponselle. 

Rosa Ponselle was Rosa 
third child of Beniamino 
dealer from Naples. All three children 
were musical, like their’ mother. Car- 
mela had a deep, lusty voice, earned the 
first money singing. Antonio (Tony) 
might have become a successful tenor if 
he had not abused his voice singing in 
Army camps. He settled down to drive a 
coal wagon for his father. Rosa at 3 used 
to pretend the window sill was a piano. At 
confirmation age Nellie Melba was her idol 
so she decided to take Melba for a middle 
name. When the priest refused to give it 
to her on the ground that Melba was no 
saint she refused to be confirmed, waited 
a year until the priest gave in. 

At 14 she was playing in a local nickelo- 
deon for $12 a week. Scarcely tall 


Ponzillo, the 
Ponzillo, coal 


enough to see the screen over the battered | 


upright piano, she rattled off loud, hectic 
accompaniments for villains, soft, 


bling tunes for injured heroines. Occa- 


sionally from her place in the pit she would | 


sing a song or two. Her singing got her 
a $50-a-week job at Mellone’s Restaurant 


| in New Haven. 


In Rosa Ponselle’s penthouse apartment 
a pair of blue & gold portiéres hang as 
souvenir of the second stage of her career. 
They are a part of the cyclorama used by 
the Ponzillo sisters (Carmela & Rosa) 
in vaudeville. Carmela had gone to New 
York ahead of Rosa, worked 
model and sung in a cabaret. She 
Rosa were engaged for their sister act 
when they had no money left, no clothes 
except their street suits. When they ar- 
rived at the theatre for their first turn, 
the manager protested about their clothes. 
They told a cock-&-bull story about a 


| dressmaker who had disappointed them 


so the manager let them go on in their 
shirtwaists and striped skirts, he :d them 


bring down the house with O Sole Mio. 


After three vears on the Keith circuit, 
the sisters returned to Manhattan. Car- 
mela determined to study seriously. Wil- 
liam Thorner, her teacher, happened also 


trem- | 





as a cloak | 
and | 


| 
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: used to take him weeks 
to get over his business 
trips to New York. Always, on his 
return, he’d find that his More 
Playful Half had re-arranged his 
den, disinfected his pipes, or given 
away his old lounging jacket. He 
hit on the idea of taking her with 
him to New York. With infinite 
wisdom, he selected the ROOSE- 
VELT, recognizing it as the ideal 
hostelry for both her and himself. 
She admitted she rather enjoyed 
her piping hot breakfasts in bed, 
overnight laundry service, morning 
mail delivered right to her room, 
and all. “Smart fellow!” thought 
he to himself. She, with a wink, 
congratulated herself on having it 
all turn out precisely as she had 


planned it long ago! 


Our tariff is thrifty 
it starts at $4.50 


BThe ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th St., New York 
Edward Clinton Fogg, Managing Director 
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Now..... from “RADIO HEADQUARTERS” 


amazing Radio-Phonograph that plays the 


New 30-Minute Records 


New 9-tube De Luxe radio, combined with automatic 


record-changing phonograph, provides complete home 


entertainment in one moderately priced instrument. 


ISTEN—with this new instrument— 

to Victor’s new 12-inch records that 

play for 30 minutes—and 10-inch records 
that play proportionately as long! 

Listen—through its automatic record 
changer that takes ten 10-inch records— 
to almost two hours of music, without 
repetition and without touching the 
instrument, 

Listen—through its new De Luxe 9- 
tube Super-Heterodyne—to radio music 
with no distortion, no mechanical effect, 
none of the common set faults—thanks 
to a revolutionary new Synchronized 
Tone System! 

Listen—and marvel—for this new in- 
strument with all its new features—its 
automatic record changer, its long-play- 


ing record clutch, its exclusive 10-Point 
Synchronized Tone System—costs no 
more than a high grade radio alone 
would have cost last year! 

By all means, hear it! Hear the new 
Victor Program Transcriptions — with 
15 minutes of music on each side! 

And at the same time, see all the 
amazing values RCA Victor dealers have 
to show. Radios from $37.50 to $178, 
complete; radio- phonograph combina- 
tions from $129.50 to $995... all hall- 
marked by two famous trademarks— 
RCA and Victor. 


RCA Victor Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. 
“RADIO HEADQUARTERS” 


A Radio Corporation of America Subsidiary 


RCA Victor Radio-Phonograph Model RAE-26 

Nine-tube Super-Heterodyne radio with electrt- 
cally reproducing phonograph and automatic 
record changer. Automatic volume leveler, Micre 
tone control, Pentode and Super-Control Radio- 
trons. Plays both old type records and new Victor 
Program Transcriptions, which give nearly four 
times as much music as present types. Complete 
with Radiotrons, $247.50. 


RCA Victor 


Radios 
Phonograph Combinations 
Victor Records 














South Seas and 
Oriental Cruise 


of the MARIPOSA 


Premier voyage of a new Sovereign of the Pacific 





One Prodigious ring of 
strange, alluring shores! 


@ “Far-away ... foreign!” Magnetic 
words! The lure of strange places... 
isles of the South Seas and lands of 
the Far East. 

© An ocean premiere with a gala pro- 
logue! The “Mariposa” will voyage 
from New York January 16, via 
Havana, the Panama Canal and Los 
Angeles to San Francisco, from where 
she sails February 2nd for her swing 
around the Pacific. 

@ Shut the gate on humdrum living 
and go! You'll find summer in the 
Antipodes, spring in the tropics and 
the Orient. You'll meet adventure in 
queer places. And rare beauties every- 
where ... a sapphire sea, framed in 
palms ...a statue of Buddha blazing 
with gems, an ocean of cherry blos- 
soms, billowing over Japan! 

e A magnificent new liner, sailing at 
the most ideal season of the year, the 
“Mariposa” will serve you royally... 
your swift ship of discovery, a center 
of social eclat, a spacious, perfectly 
staffed, elegant ocean home! 

© Fascinating Booklet at any travel 
agency or our offices. 
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STRANGE PORTS F 


New Zealand 


| 4 Australia 


EXOTIC LANDS ¢ New Guinea 
( slebes 
FARES Java 
Straits Settlements 
$1250” Siom 
from SAN FRANCISCO Philippines 
Hongkong 
$1500“ China 
Srom NEW YORK Japan 





Shore excursions directed by American Express 


MATSON LINE 


New York City 
Los Angeles 





San Francisco 
Portland 


Chicago 
Seattle 





TIME 


to hear Rosa who, nothing daunted, un- 
dertook to sing the difficult Casta diva 


. 7 © . 
| aria from Norma.’ Thorner interrupted 


her in the middle of it to call in his friend 
Enrico Caruso. Caruso prophesied that in 
two years Rosa would be singing with 
him. Six months later, as Rosa Ponselle, 
she made her Metropolitan Opera début. 
Impresario Gatti-Casazza picked the name 
for her. 

At her début in 1918 Ponselle weighed 
205 lb., moved awkwardly about the stage, 
sang in a big, booming voice which often 
lacked control. Thinner, infinitely more 


| polished, she has progressed until now she 
» | alone at the Metropolitan is believed ca- 


pable of singing the early Italian réles 
which only the great oldtime singers have 
sung successfully, rdéles like Norma, the 
priestess in La Vestale, Donna Anna in 





Don Giovanni, operas which might never | 


have been revived if there had not been 


a voice with the range and flexibility of | 


Ponselle’s. She has still much to learn. 
She will never have the grace of Bori, the 
subtlety of Garden, the force of Jeritza. 


She has heavy Italian features, difficult to | 


disguise. But her voice, critics almost 
without exception say, is the greatest to be 
heard today. It has brought her glamor- 
ous reward. Her concert earnings aver- 
age $3,000 an appearance, her broadcasts 
$5,000 apiece. 


Most of this income goes into Govern- | 
only | 


ment bonds, for Ponselle has not 
clung profitably to operatic traditions, she 


has never been lured by the stockmarket. 


The facts that her Manhattan penthouse 
is elaborately decorated in Renaissance 
style, and that she has a new Hispano- 
Suiza, are no real indications that she has 
stopped being the simple, hard-working 
person who sang in vaudeville. The pent- 
house, where she lives with Carmela, now 
also a Metropolitan singer, is valued by 
her chiefly for its long, winding terrace 
where she can ride her bicycle in peace. 
(She did her bicycle-riding on Riverside 
Drive until it became too conspicuous. ) 
The Hispano-Suiza worries her because she 
feels it is too imposing for her to drive 
herself and it makes her feel slightly sea- 
sick to ride sedately inside. Spaghetti, 
ravioli, Italian food cooked in oil—these 
would be Ponselle’s diet if she were not 
afraid of getting fat again. She is a good 
cook and not above doing her own market- 
ing. Marion Talley, in her heydey, could 
not believe her eyes when she saw the 
great Ponselle coming out of a market 
carrying her own bundle. Mother Pon- 
zillo was marketing one day last summer 
in Meriden when the proprietess of a little 
radio shop came out and stopped her: 
“Mrs. Ponzillo, come in, come in. It’s 
Rosa!” Rosa was in London’s Covent 
Garden, singing Traviata before the King 
& Queen. 


First Night in Chicago 
For several seasons the Metropolitan 


and Chicago Opera Companies have rung 
up their curtains simultaneously. 


Metropolitan curtain is a faded, dusty 
gold, the house shabby in all its red plush 
appointments. Chicago’s new house has a 
gaudy cinematic splendor, but it does not 
give Swifts, Ryersons and McCormicks the 
prominence that Vanderbilts and Whit- 
neys proudly enjoy in Manhattan. Chi- 


The | 





SEH SHS iat She ESE SHS oF 


“Great talkers 
have no need 
of ears” 





ENJAMIN FRANKLIN hit the 
nail on the head when he said 
that. That’s the trouble with great 
talkers. They can’t find time to listen, 
to improve themselves. 


We try to do differently. We go easy 
on talk. We need our ears to listen 
every moment for any suggestion, how- 
ever small, that will further improve 
comfort and service at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel. When you come to 
Philadelphia let us show you. 

Twelve hundred rooms, larger than 
average, each with bath. Convenient 
to every part of Philadelphia’s busi- 
ness section. Food that cannot be 


THE 


‘BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN 


PHILADELPHIA 
CHESTNUT AT NINTH STREET 


Horace Leranp Wiccins, Managing Director 
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HERE’S THE NICEST CHRISTMAS GIFT IMAGINABLE FOR 


THE FAMILY 


JOIN THE SMART SHIPLOAD of NICE PEOPLE on the MOST POPULAR NEW CABIN LINER 


LAFAYETTE 


FOR 18 PERFECT DAYS OF CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY IN THE BRILLIANT WARMTH of the SPANISH MAIN 


IGURE NOW the cost 
of a so-called ‘‘normal” 
Christmas—the high cost of 
parties, of gifts, of extrava- 
gant “unexpecteds” — the 
wear-and-tear on your sys- 
tem. [hen opposite the total, 
ask yourself what you'll have 
in January, to show for this 
fearful outlay—even if you 
live through it. Then turn 
your mind on what is prob- 
ably the nicest Christmas present you could 
give anyone—including yourself—for a very 
modest cost. 

Eleven dollars and fifty cents a day only 
(not much more for a very much more luxuri- 
ous accommodation) it will cost you for 
eighteen days of heaven! Can you do as well 
at home anywhere? You owe yourself the 
holiday cruise of the Lafayette! 

At home in New York in December there’s 
no sun-bathed beach like the beach of Nassau 
—where the noble new motor-liner Lafayette 
puts in three days out of New York (on De- 
cember 22, to be exact). 





Christmas Eve—if you’re one of the smart 
company aboard the Lafayette—you’ll make 
great drama of hanging up your sheerest net 
stocking so Santa Claus can come down the 
smokeless funnel of the ship to fill itx—and in 
the broad brilliance of a tropical Christmas 
forenoon, you'll peer overside at the palms of 
Kingston in Jamaica. All Christmas Day 
you'll spend about the island—and it is not 
unlikely that you may be gallantly toasted in 
a planter’s punch, 


FOR NOT TOO MUCH MORE THAN 


+{1- 50 a day 








Then up anchor—and off for Panama—to 
see the Canal. You'll shop for odd things in 
Oriental bazaars in Colon, and shiver a bit in 
the mid-summer sun at the ruins of the castle 
of Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer, in Panama 
City. 

And about the time you think the whole 
idea was too practical and perfect to be true, 
you'll hit Havana spang in the mantilla on 
New Year’s Eve. New Year’s Eve in Havana 
—that Paris of the Indies! All New Year’s 





Day in Havana there will be gay crowds and 
races, restaurants and vivid motor rides to 
make you glad you came. 





} ape DAYS later (January 5) you're 
back at Pier 57—with an enviable tan, 
a record of delicious meals such as you never 
ate west of France, a string of new and worth- 
while and durable friends, and (best of all) a 
gay and beautiful panorama in your mind and 
heart which nothing can ever take away. 

So let the French Line enroll you—all of 
you—now for this perfect Christmas-in-your- 
home-at-sea. You can be sure that no hosts 
could make you so completely comfortable as 
these ingenious French Line folk—a bath or 
shower in every cabin—controlled ventilation 
for every temperature—far-reaching sports- 
deck-space—and a steady program of diver- 
sion which never intrudes and always amuses. 
The early roster already looks like the mem- 
bership of a nice country-club. 

Send this coupon now and we'll forward the 
precise information to you at once. 


FRENCH LINE, 19 STATE STREET, New York City 


Please send me further information on the 
West Indies Cruise of the M. S. Lafayette. 


Name__ sida i tt 





Street — —_ ini 





__State— 


 —_—— 












































RICHARD L. SUTTON 


Richard L. Sutton 
of Kansas City, widely 
known big game hunter 
and sportsman, uses 
Graflex Cameras on all 
of his expeditions to Af- 
rica, Asia and elsewhere. 


SALES EXECUTIVES 
Write for data re: 
Business Uses of Graflex 














TIME 


Especially for 
travel pictures 


... Take along a Graflex, 
the simply-operated Camera 
that makes fine photography 
surer...simpler... easier. 

No guess work in focus. The image, full 
picture size and right side up, appears on 


the Graflex ground glass to the instant of 
tripping the focal plane shutter. 





FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept. 113, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Please send copy of booklet, ‘““Why a Graflex?” . . . concerning the simply- 
operated camera for superior pictures . . . . to name on margin of this page. 
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cago socialites are almost invisible in their 
high-railed boxes, set in an almost straight 
line across the back of the house. For 
that reason Chicago’s first-night audience 
had no choice this week but to concen- 
trate on the tribulations of Floria Tosca 
voiced, as they have been many times be- 
fore, by Soprano Claudia Muzio. 


One person distinguished Chicago’s 
opening performance from a dozen other 
Toscas: Jan Kiepura, new Polish: tenor, 
as young and handsome a Cavaradossi as 
the Sardou story calls for. His voice 
sounded marvelously high and clear as he 
stood contentedly painting in the church, 
later as he threw away his life defying the 
evil Scarpia (Baritone Vanni-Marcoux), 
again as he contemplated his farewell to 
Tosca while waiting for his execution. 

One person has been empowered this 
year to do more for Chicago’s opera than 
any singer could do. Last spring President 
Samuel Insull, reconciled to the fact that 
for years his company has needed a com- 
petent artistic director, appointed Herbert 
Witherspoon “Vice President in Charge 
of Opera,” changed Manager Herbert M. 
Johnson’s title to “Vice President in 
Charge of Business” (Time, June 15s). 
Herbert Witherspoon, a member of Yale’s 
famed class of 1895,* has a_ shrewd, 
practical understanding of U. S. audiences 
and methods. For ten years (1908-18) he 
sang basso roéles at the Metropolitan 
Opera, since then has conducted a profit- 
able teaching business. Vice President 
Witherspoon will be given good time to 
prove himself. His policy this season will 
be to strengthen the company’s Italian 
wing (the German wing was added to last 
year and the year before), to lighten the 
German repertoire, giving more comedy, 
less Wagner. Operas which will be revived 
or given for the first time under his 
régime will be Mozart’s Magic Flute, Max 
von Schillings’ Mona Lisa, Franco Leoni’s 
L’Oracolo, Wagner’s Parsifal, Massenet’s 
Hérodiade, Giordano’s Andrea Chenier. 

Besides Jan Kiepura, a new tenor will 
be Italian Paolo Marion. New sopranos: 
Serafina Di Leo, 19-year-old daughter of 
a New Jersey laborer; Noél Eadie of 
Paisley, Scotland and the British National 
Opera Company; Belgian Clare Clairbert; 
Italians Rosetta Pampanini and Iva Pa- 
cetti; Rose Barrons, daughter of Adver- 
tising Manager John T. Barrons of the 
Kansas City Star, Wilma Bonifield, Marie 
Buddy, Lydia Mihm and Leola Turner, 
the last two U. S. winners of the Chicago 
Civic Opera European _ scholarships, 
through which they received two years 
training abroad. New contraltos will be 
Louise Bernhardt, first-prize winner of the 
American Federation of Music Clubs; 
Helen Ornstein, another Chicago Opera 
Scholarship winner; Spanish Conchita Su- 
pervia, to be a guest Carmen. New bari- 
tones: Vittorio Damiani and Augusto 
Beuf, both Italians. New basso: Russian 
Sergio Benoni, who prefers the Italian 
version of his name. 


*To which also belong Brig.-General Cornelius 
Vanderbilt III, Architect William Adams Delano, 
Governor Eugene Meyer of the Federal Reserve 
Board, President Mortimer Norton Buckner ol 
the new billion-dollar National Credit Corp. 
(see p. 57). Calvin Coolidge and the late 
Dwight Whitney Morrow were 1895 men at 
Amherst. And in 1895, Stanford graduated 
Herbert Clark Hoover. 
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EDUCATION 


At Colby 


Modest in size is Colby College (Water- 
ville, Maine) with 600 students and some 
3,000 alumni. Colbyites young and old 
were nonetheless proud and thrilled last 
week as they gathered on the campus at 
Waterville, in alumni meetings in eight 
cities from Maine to California, in homes 
where they could listen to a broadcast of 
their alma mater’s annual football rally, 
Colby Night. They hoped Colby would 
beat the University of Maine next day 
(it lost, 19 to 7). But Colby Night cele- 
brated a greater event: the first sizable 
gift to a campaign to rai-e $3,000,000. The 
gift, $250,000 (contingent upon raising the 
balance within three years), came from 
an unusual source: a professor. 

Officially designated “Grand Old Man 
of Maine” by Governor William Tudor 








Keystone 
“GRAND O_p MAN oF MAINE” 


Few professors give their college $250,000. 


Gardiner, Dr. Julian Daniel Taylor is at 
85 “dean of U. S. college professors.” 
Rugged, venerable, he has taught Latin at 
Colby for 63 years. Though retired as 
professor emeritus, he still conducts a 
senior Latin course. Unanimously, Colby 
alumni elected him last summer to the 
board of trustees. Less rich than Har- 
vard’s President Abbott Lawrence Lowell 
or Groton’s late William Amory Gardner, 
who left Groton $500,000, Harvard $100,- 
ooo, he is comfortably off. Married in 
1892 to Mary Keely Boutelle of Water- 
ville, he is vice president of Ticonic Na- 
tional Bank in which her family owned 
stock; he inherited property and securi- 
ties at her death. Dr. Taylor is frankly 
proud of his financial shrewdness, attrib- 
utes it to study of the classics. Colby 
believes the $250,000 represents a large 
part of his capital. Modest, he has stipu- 
lated that no building be named for him. 
Colby’s hoped-for $3,000,000 is to be 
spent for a new campus, a new group of 
buildings. Though comparatively rare, it 
is not unprecedented for a college to up 
& move. In its early days, Yale was suc- 























2EMPRESS” 


2 record-speed routes 


®@ Yokohama...go on Empress of Asia or Empress of 
Russia...only 10 days by these Direct Express liners. 
Shanghai only 3 days beyond! 
@ Or, go via Honolulu. Take Empress of Japan, the 
largest, fastest liner to the Orient, or her sister-ship 
in luxury and speed, Empress of Canada, They connect 
at Honolulu with San Francisco and Los Angeles sailings. 
®@ Both Empress routes from Vancouver (where trains 
go direct to ship’s side) and Victoria. 
Actual records between Yokohama and Victoria 

on both routes by the Empress of Japan: 

Direct Express: 7 days, 20 hr., 16 min. 

Via Honolulu: 10 days, 18 hr., 27 min. 
® Going Empress is the preferred way because of time 
saved... because of Empress luxury and cuisine, “of-the- 


Orient” service. “Empress” Tourist Cabin also has 






“Empress” spaciousness and service, In addition, an un- 





usually fine Third Cabin. 


* Ze 
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Information and reservations from your own agent or Canadian 


Pacific: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Montreal and 31 other cities 









in U.S. and Canada. 
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WORLD’S GREATEST TRAVEL SYSTEM 
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HONOLULU 
YOKOHAMA 
KOBE 
NAGASAKI 


SHANGHAI 





HONG KONG 


MANILA 





THE 


SPOON 


IS THE 


ENEMY 


OF THE 


HIGH-BALL 


No spoon is needed with self- 
stirring Billy Baxter—when you 
pour, it stirs—an exclusive fea- 
ture, caused by the tremendous 
carbonation. 


Billy Baxter Club Soda, Ginger 
Ale, Sarsaparilla, Lime Soda, 
all made fine regardless of cost 
for fine people. 


Your dealer will supply you; 


if not, write us. 
Send for booklets Helen D 
and Florence K—womanlike, 
they tell all. 


THE RED RAVEN CORPORATION 
Cheswick, Pa. 
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is still chief 


- most exclusive train to 


CALIFORNIA 


Santa Fe ‘all the way” 


Will carry Phoenix Puliman on certain 
days this winter. 


Just Mail Coupon 


W.J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. 

Lines, 1019 Ry. Exch., Chicago, Ill. 
Please mail folders checked below: 
OCalifornia Picture Book 0 The Indian-detours 
(Grand Canyon Outings 

; OGolf in California 
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| equipment 


| room for at present. 





| publisher of Com/fort.* 


| hall of the Harvard Union. 





| Oxford Universities. 


| permitting: 


TIME 


cessively located at Killingworth and Say- 
brook, Conn.; Brown, in. Warren and 
Providence, R. I. Dartmouth jumped from 
Connecticut to New Hampshire. Columbia 
has thrice moved northward in Manhattan. 
Colby has lived for 113 years on the banks 
of the Kennebec, long enough to feel nerv- 
ous about pulling stakes. Here studied 
many a famed educator: Dean Shailer 
Mathews of the Divinity School of the 
University of Chicago; many a college 
professor; 38 U. S. college presidents 
(among them, oldtime presidents of Vas- 
sar, Michigan, Rochester, Centre, Colgate, 
Cincinnati; and Colby’s present President 
Franklin Winslow Johnson). But noisy 
railroads and smelly pulp mills have lately 
encroached upon the old campus. 
Cramped for space, Colby has been unable 
to extend its facilities. A survey by a 
State commission ranked Colby’s physical 
far below that of Bowdoin, 
University of Maine, 


Bates and the 


| pointed out that to improve it would re- 


quire an expenditure equal to that of 


| moving. Also, Maine must accommodate 


1,000 more college students than it has 
Were Colby not 
moving, the State would have to handle 


| the future increase as best it could. 


While Colby pondered the matter, an 


offer came of a site in Augusta, on the 


estate of William Howard Ganett, retired 
Colby declined. 
Its loyalty to Waterville was rewarded: 


| Citizens donated 600 acres on Mayflower 


Hill in the outskirts. There, when the 
$3,000,000 is raised, a new Colby will rise, 
on a cruciform campus with red-brick, 
white-columned Georgian buildings. 


Tongues at Table 
One way for a college freshman to re- 


| lieve the generally depressing tedium of 


dining hall meals is to throw butter. More 
genteel, more instructive is a practice 
lately instituted in the freshman dining 
Students of 
French and German, it became known 
last week, may sit at tables where the 
menu is printed and the conversation 


| carried on in French and German, with 
| professors present to keep the conversa- 


tion alive. English is barred. Exquisite 


| touch: the waitresses speak French and 
| German. So successful have the linguistic 
| tables become that it is planned for other | 
| students of other languages at polyglot 
| Harvard. 


° 


| $35,000 Debate 


Chiefly because it has never been done 


| before, a debate will take place early next 


month by radio, between Harvard and 
First debate between 
the two since 1925, it will be carried on 
by two Oxford men in London, two 
Harvard men in Manhattan, will be trans- 
mitted by short-wave and rebroadcast in 
each country. Subject to be heard, static 
“Resolved, that in the in- 
terests of world prosperity the War debts 
be cancelled.” Time allotted: one hour. 
Announcements last week pointed out that 
the cost, nearly $35,000, will be borne 
by National Broadcasting Co., with British 
Broadcasting Corp. co-operating. 


*Not to be confused with Chain-Publisher 
Frank Ernest Gannett of Rochester, N. Y. 
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Hotel Precte 


Fifth Avenue at 61st Street 
NEW YORK 


Ne: 


Single Rooms 
and Suites 
| for 
Transient or Extended 
Visits 
SNe yf 
A Famous Restaurant 
SNe fe 


CHARLES PIERRE 


President and Managing Director 


MR. GORDON W. EDGAR, Merchandise 
Manager of ROGERS PEET COMPANY, 
New York City, says: 


Discriminating customers 
appreciate the superior 
leather and workmanship 
in Hamley Kits.” 





MR. EDGAR, like many other buyers in leading stores throughout 
America, knows value—knows quality—and his enthusiasm is 
reflected in the pride of ownership manifested by the customers of 
this famous house when they buy Hamley Kits. You, too, will 
want to own a genuine Hamley Kit when you see them, Made of 
choicest, thick, sol id cowhide, in several sizes, for both men and 
women, Rogers Peet and other leading stores through America 
are featuring them now, Or if your dealer does not have them, we 
will send direct. Look for the name Hamley, and the Cowboy 
Saddle on bottom, Avoid substitutes, Hamley & Co., world’s 
champion saddlemakers, 551 Court St., Pendleton, Oregos. 





| For toilet articles. 
| Just toss ‘em in. No 
|loops...no gad- 
| gets. Inside meas- 
| urements 914x434 
x2%4 .$7.50 at lead- 
ing stores or direct 


postpaid. 


HAM LEY} ag KIT 








8:30 P. M. (£.S. T.) 
EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT 
“Thnk MARCH 
or TIME”’ 


The Columbia 
Coast-to-Coast Network 
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BEFORE-BREAKFAST 


SMOKERS 


KEEP “MOUTH-HAPPY” 


MENTHOL-COOLED 


CIGARETTES 


*In our recent survey among America’s 2,000,000 Spud smokers, we found hundreds who light a cigarette the 
minute they wake up. Most of them are 2- and 3-pack-a-day smokers. They smoke Spuds, because, no matter when or how much they 
smoke, Spuds always leave a moist-cool and comfortably clean taste! The Axton-Fisher Tobacco Company, Inc., Louisville, Kentucky. 





On playing... 


It is said that we as a nation take our sports too 
seriously; that in our anxiety to excel we lose the 
pleasure of the game; that we ignore the important 
principle of sport for sport’s sake. 

Like all exaggerations there is a grain of truth 
in this criticism. Perhaps in our haste to obviate 
lost motion we may ignore a few of the finer things 
that belong to the playing of the game. But if we 
have lost some of the amenities we have gained 
certain qualities that are vastly important to us in 
our business life—efliciency, teamwork, purpose — 
and that rarer quality of giving the last ounce of 
strength and courage to the contest .. . surely 
characteristic of the American business executive 
as a class today. 

These are qualities that should be perpetuated 


in our race. 


Redbook as a magazine of today portrays sport as it is . . . in all its gripping 
excitement, its tenseness, its purpose. How better could a magazine help perpet- 
uate the desirable qualities that are developed by clean-cut sport than in 
presenting sport so vividly that the reader lives in it, plays the game with spor 


the players, takes on their attitude and purpose. How better could a magazine circu 





entertain than by so thoroughly absorbing the 
reader to the exclusion of every workaday care 
. « « Undoubtedly Redbook’s way of presenting 
sport is another good reason why Redbook’s 


circulation continues to move steadily upward. 


REDBOOK 


MAGAZINE 
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Try at our 


expense 
this old-fashioned, 


whole-wheat cereal 





Cooks done in 3 to 5 minutes. 


REE! 16 delicious, old-fashioned, 

whole-wheat breakfasts. With all the 
chewy, crunchy texture ... all the health 
delights of grandmother’s day. 

But in order that you might have an 
old-fashioned, whole-wheat breakfast, 
even on the most hurried morning, the 
golden wheat kernels have been flaked 
to tissue thinness. They cook deliciously 
done in 3 to 5 minutes. 

Moist, too. This is bran as Nature in- 
tended you to have it. Every sharp edge 
softened by cooking, so that it can’t 
scratch tender digestive tracts. No won- 
der doctors advise this cereal for children 
or those sensitive to dry bran. 

It’s called the new Pettijohn’s. We’re 
so sure you'll relish it that 
we offer you your first < 
package Free. Don’t delay. @ 
Clip the coupon below. 
Tell your grocer you want Tak ot, 
to try this different cereal | 
that gives you bran in an ¥ 
ideal... a delicious form. # 


Pettiyohn's 





Rolled Wheat with 
All the Bran 


Feseeeseeeoenenaeaenasaseeee4, 
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FREE COUPON 
Good for Full-Size Package 4-11-9 
Fill in, clip and present to grocer. 





MR. GROCER: The Quaker Oats Com- 
pany hereby promises to pay you the full 
retail price of a package of Pettijohn’s on 
presentation of this coupon to The Quaker 


t 

| 

‘ 

‘ 

Oats Company, 141 W. Jackson St., Chi- 4 
cago, when duly signed by the person who g 
receives the free package. Only one to a g 
family. t 
No payment will be made to coupon brok- g 
ers. No coupon redeemed after Feb. 15,1932. g 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 1 
at 


| Union Telegraph Co. 





MTGE S TONES 








Engaged. Alicia Patterson, aviatrix, 
daughter of Co-Publisher Joseph Medill 
Patterson of the Chicago Tribune and 
New York Daily News, divorced wife of 
James Simpson Jr., son of Marshall Field 
& Co.’s board chairman; and Joseph W. 
Brooks, Manhattan stockbroker, son of 
| the late Belvidere Brooks, onetime vice 
president and general manager of Western 
The engagement 
became known when, at South Bend, Ind., 
Mr. Brooks cracked up a plane belonging 
to Miss Patterson, who is in Europe. 


; 





Appointed. David O. Selznick, 28, re- 
signed vice president of Paramount Pic- 
tures (Time, Aug. 3); to be executive 
vice president in charge of production of 
RKO Radio Pictures, Inc. which plans to 
merge studio facilities with RKO Pathé, 
Inc. As vice president of RKO Pathé, Mr. 
Selznick will be in charge of consummat- 
ing the merger. 


Left. 





nf —_ 


By the late Thomas Alva Edi- 


| son: an estate estimated at $14,000,000; 


Delicious—Healthful. Clip coupon. | 


| three old employes). 


to his six children (save for $28,000 to 
The children of his 


| first marriage (to Mary G. Stilwell, died 


1884) are Mrs. Marion Estelle Edison 
Oser of Norwalk, Conn., relict of a Ger- 
man officer; Thomas Alva Edison Jr., 


consulting engineer to Edison industries; 


| ital stock of Thomas A. Edison Inc.; 





| posed of U. S., 


| bonds; 


William Leslie Edison, 53, inventor, of 
Wilmington, Del. The children of Mrs. 
Mina Miller Edison, who is mentioned in 
the will as having been “adequately pro- 
vided for,” are Charles Edison, 41, presi- 
dent of Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; Mrs. 
John Eyre Sloane of Llewellyn Park, 
N. J.; and Theodore M. Edison, 35, re- 
search chief in his father’s interests. Clos- 
est to the great inventor, both in life and 
in business, were the two youngest sons. 
To them is willed in equal shares the cap- 
the 
Edison Laboratory; all the Edison lands 
(but Mrs. Edison was previously given 
the home in Llewellyn Park); stock in 


| Edison Cement Corp. and an equal share 


with the four others in a trust fund com- 
railroad and mortgage 
also the residue of the estate, 
with power to distribute it among their 
brothers & sisters as they wish. As execu- 
tors the two youngest sons may sell or 
mortgage any part of the estate and take 
full charge of the Edison industries. In 
a codicil to the will, the executors are 
given broad powers in distributing deben- 
ture notes of Edison Cement Corp., esti- 
mated at $1,070,000, as follows: 5% each 
to the four eldest, 40% each to them- 
selves, Charles and Theodore Edison. 

Soon as the will was filed, Son William 
L. Edison, who lives modestly in Wilming- 
ton tinkering electrical inventions, an- 
nounced he would contest the codicil on 


| the grounds that his brother Charles and 






the stepmother had brought undue influ- 
ence to bear. Though he hinted that he 
would “not be alone” in the suit, he re- 
ceived no public promises of support from 


the family. Mrs. Oser called the codicil 
“unfair.” 
Died. Arthur James (“Emperor”) 





Cook, 46, general secretary of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, longtime left 
wing Labor leader, a prime inciter of the 
British general strike of 1926; after an 
operation for a glandular swelling of the 
neck; in London. 

Died. Henry Varnum Poor, 52, Man- 
hattan lawyer, board chairman of Poor's 
Publishing Co. (Poor’s Manuals: finance 
reference books) ; by accident while clean- 
ing a shotgun; at Andover, Maine. 


o— 


Died. John McEntee Bowman, 56, pres- 
ident of Bowman-Biltmore Hotels Corp. 
(Manhattan’s Biltmore, Belmont, Com- 
modore, Murray Hill; Biltmores in Ha- 
vana, Miami, Los Angeles, Atlanta, Wil- 
mington, Santa Barbara, Dayton, Belleair, 
Providence); after an operation for gall- 
stones; in Manhattan. Hotelman Bow- 
man’s first hotel job was with Gustav 
Baumann of Manhattan’s famed old Hol- 
land House. His later avocation: horses. 
He was president of the United Hunts 
Racing Association and the National 
Horse Show, onetime president of the 
Havana-American Jockey Club. 

Died. George Washington Ochs Oakes, 
69, editor of the New York Times Co.’s 
monthly Current History, brother of its 
Publisher Adolph Ochs; of heart disease, 
day before his 7oth birthday; in Manhat- 
tan. Predicting during the World War that 
the deeds of German armies and German 
submarines would make a German name 
obnoxious for years to come, he obtained 
court permission to add Oakes to his. 

Died. James Alexander Tyng, 76, Man- 
hattan insurance man, famed oldtime 
(1872-78) Harvard baseball catcher, 
inventor of the catcher’s mask; of lobar 
pneumonia; in Manhattan. 








——@ 


Died. Mrs. Helen Josephine (“Josie”) 
Mansfield Reade, 78, famed actress and 
beauty of the last century; of complica- 
tions resulting from a fall in a department 
store; in Paris. The protégée of James 
(“Jim’’) Fisk Jr., famed Wall Street fizure 
of the 1870’s, she transferred her affec- 
tions to his onetime partner, Edward S. 
Stokes, crony of Boss Tweed and “hand- 
somest man in town.” In 1872 Stokes 
shot & killed his rival on the stairway of 
the old Grand Central Hotel. Backed by 
Boss Tweed, he got off with four years in 
jail. After his death in 1901, Tammany 
gave him a fine funeral with a 200-piece 
band. Josie Mansfield went to Europe, 
visited many a fashionable watering place, 
married Robert Livingston Reade, Man- 
hattan lawyer, in 1891. He announced 
that she was the only person who could 
save him from drink. In 1897 Lawyer 
Reade was declared insane from excessive 
drink and use of chloral. 


—_— O- - 


Died. Dr. Edward Christian Glass, 79, 
superintendent since 1879 of public schools 
in Lynchburg, Va., brother of Senator 
Carter Glass of Virginia, half-brother of 
President Meta Glass of Sweet Briar 
College; of heart disease; in Lynchburg. 
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and seller is the function of Household, 


ilies to use most of their income for buying. 


ment, part of a campaign in leading newspapers. 


TIME 


N times of stress, the 86% of America’s 

families whose normal income is $3000 or 
less a year suffer most severely. Few of 
them have had any surplus funds to fall 
back upon. Millions have fallen be- 4 
hind in their bills. Many of them have 
gone into debtas deeply as their 
credit will allow them to go. 


eee EVEN with employment 

resumed, it will bealongtime | 

before they can get caught up. Y 

Much of their income will have to be ap- 
plied against indebtedness for a long time 
before they are back in the market again. 


«+.IN this state, and in twenty-five others 
where there is an equitable Small Loan 
Law, improvement of business does not 
have to wait until families can get even with 
their bills. Heads of families upon returning 
to work, may go immediately to reputable 
family finance companies, obtain cash loans, 
pay their bills at once, then repay the loans 
in small monthly payments which will not 
cripple their incomes. 


eee THE foremost family finance organiza- 
tion in America is Household. Its 147 
offices located in 89 principal cities are 
playing a major part in getting the con- 
sumer’s dollar into market again. To hun- 
dreds of thousands of families, Household 
lends amounts up to $300 on the security 
which almost every family posses- 
ses. No stocks, bonds, or other 
bankable collateral are required. 
Only the signatures of husband and 














When will dollars 
go to Market again? 


wife are asked. 
Up to twenty 
months are allowed for repayment. 


e « « LHE vast scope of its service, 
| coupled with efficient management, 
has enabled Household to reduce its rates 
on loans above $100 and up to $300 almost 
a third below the maximum charges al- 
lowed by law. 


e ee TO further speed the return of pros- 
perity, Household gives friendly and help- 
ful advice to its customers, thus aiding them 
to get out of debt as promptly as possible 
while spending their incomes wisely. 


* Zs 


MO.wWEY MANAGEMENT FOR HOUSE- 
HOLDS, a helpful booklet on budgeting 
family income, leading to the happiness of 
financial security, is offered without charge 
to all. Telephone, call, or write for a copy. 








HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION .. 


Headquarters: Palmolive Building, Chicago, Illinois 
. » (147 Offices in 89 Principal Cities) . . . 


(Consult your telephone directory for the office nearest you)... 


Turn the dial to your NBC Station every Tuesday night at 8:00 Central Standard Time and listen to the Household Hour, 


jeaturing America’s foremost stars of the opera, concert, and stage, as well as leading thinkers in affairs of national importance. 


small loans to families, write to Dept. T9, Household Finance Corporation, Palmolive Bldg., Chicago. 





Speeding the end of the depression... 


Getting hundreds of thousands of families out of debt and into the market for the goods of producer 
America’s foremost family finance organization. Last year 
Household lent over $66,000,000 for paying accumulated bills, thus enabling more than 330,000 fam- 
How Household operates is described in this advertise- 


For further facts about the economic importance of 








nsist on these SIANDARDS 
jor BUSINESS AIR TRAVEL” 


The experienced air traveller has learned to discriminate in his use 
of air transportation. He looks for organized, carefully managed 
air lines ...and demands certain established standards of air travel. 


He looks for EXPERIENCE, such as is provided by American Airways, with 


its six years’ experience and 23,000,000 miles of airway operation. 


... for DEPENDABILITY, assured by a capable, responsible personnel, in- 
cluding veteran Air Mail pilots and a “ground force” carefully schooled to 
furnish the finest in modern air transportation. 


... for SAFEGUARDS — modern, government approved planes and engines 
adapted to flying conditions in the localities where they are used and main- 
tained at high efficiency through regular, vigilant overhaul. And for radio- 
telephone equipment — found on all American Airways’ planes. 

. .. for COMFORT, like that in American Airways’ planes — adjustable arm- 
chairs, wide windows, controlled ventilation. 


... for CONVENIENCE — reservations easily obtained, and all travel needs 
and wishes thoughtfully cared for throughout his trip. 


For literature on travel planning service, and reservations, call or write any 
American Airways office, leading hotel, travel agency, or Postal Telegraph. 


AMERICAN AIRWAYS. 


COAST TO COAST e CANADA TO THE GULF 









— a ¥ 
Air Mail i, Connec ting 
Passenger = 58 Major 
Express } American 
Services Cities 


“TIME e The Great Factor in Modern Business’’ 
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AERONAUTICS 


Pilot’s Eyes 

Since 1928 some 5,000 applicants for 
private pilot’s licenses and student permits 
have been rejected because their eyesight 
was below this requirement: “. . . at least 
20/50 in each eye without correction, 
which can be corrected approximately to 
normal [20/20]* by goggle lenses. .. .” 
Glasses were forbidden both during tests 
and in flight. The rule had the effect 
of limiting potential private flyers to 
40% of the population up to middle age. 

Last week the Department of Com- 
merce opened the airways to glass-wearers. 
Henceforth applicants will be considered 
if their eyes, no matter how weak, measure 
20/30 or better with glasses. Those who 
pass by means of glasses must wear them 
whenever they fly. Penalty: grounding. 
About 60% of all persons up to middle age 
could meet the revised requirement, which 
is little more strict than that for automo- 
bile drivers (20/40). 

Qualification for commercial and trans- 








port pilots (normal eyesight without cor- 


rection) remained the same. 


Again, Hinkler 

Harold J. L. (“Bert”) Hinkler, who has 
a knack of getting small airplanes into 
extraordinary places, took a Puss Moth 
out of North Beach, L. I. one afternoon 
last week, set it down on the polo grounds 
of Kingston, Jamaica next morning. The 
1,800-mi. flight was the first nonstop from 
New York, and Pilot Hinkler’s was the 
first land plane to touch Jamaican soil, 
previous visitors having been amp/ibians 
or seaplanes. 


Fishtailing 

It is one thing to land a plane on its 
belly because you have deliberately 
dropped your landing gear, as did Herndon 
& Pangborn when they flew the Pacific. It 


| is another and highly disconcerting thing 


to discover unexpectedly that you must 
land like that when your Big Boss is your 
passenger. Last week Lieut. Elwood 
Quesada (of the Army’s original Question 
Mark endurance team) had that experi- 
ence over Long Island. His passenger, 
Frederick Trubee Davison, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for Aeronautics, wanted to 
land at North Beach to keep a Manhattan 
engagement. Over the airport Lieut. 
Quesada pushed the pumphandle that 
should lower the retractable landing gear, 
found to his horror that it would not 
budge; the wheels remained uselessly 
folded into the thick low wing. Lieut. 
Quesada picked up the speaking-tube. 


| Try a landing on the hard runway? 
| Climb higher and bail out? Secretary 


Davison looked overside, then answered: 
“Neither... . Try Mitchel. It’s softer 
there.”” At Mitchel Field a few miles away 
Lieut. Quesada made a “fishtail” landing 
at 70 m.p.h. without hurting his chief or 
himself. 


*Ability to read 8-point type (like ordinary 
newsprint) at 14 in. distance. Bigger numbers 
indicate weaker sight. 
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jeut. ALL OF CALIFORNIA’S FIVE GREAT RAILROADS find unique advantages in banking 
that with Bank of America. In California these roads annually pay over $90,000,000 
gear, in wages, haul 50,000,000 tons of freight, carry 40,000,000 passengers. Bank 
not sara ' eres | sah 6 a 
essly of America’s statewide service, through 415 branches in 243 communities, 
ieut. helps these depositors transact business safely, quickly, economically. 
tube. What does this exceptional service offer to your business? Let your own 


we banker advise you, or write Bank of America, San Francisco or Los Angeles. 
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‘This MAN 
says he did a 


mean thing 
| but we forgive him] 


OT long ago a letter came to us 
from Mr. B. A. Archibald who 


lives out in Los Angeles, California. 
He admitted to us that though he 
was already an Edgeworth smoker 
he had written to us for one of our 
free trial samples. But we couldn’t 


help but forgive Mr. Archibald. And 
if you ll read this letter you ll see 
Ww hy ° 


“Gentlemen: 
“IT suppose I took a mean advantage 


of you when I wrote for a sample of 


Edgeworth. 

“To me it is the only tobacco, and for 
twenty-five years I have been using from 
two to three tins a week. Many times my 
friends have tried to get me away from 
Edgeworth by letting me have a pipeful 
of some other brand. But though I’ve 
tried everything on the market, I find 
nothing that begins to approach Edge- 
worth. 


7 + . 


“Of the twenty-five years I’ve been 
smoking Edgeworth, fifteen have been 
spent in Northern Canada where a 15¢ 
tin costs from 3¢¢ to 40g. But I never 
once quit on account of the price. 

“Yours very truly, 


“B. A. Archibald.” 


We can understand Mr. Archibald 
loyalty to Edgeworth. A lot of men 
feel that w ay about this pipe tobacco. 
It’s mild and slow burning. And it 
never bites the tongue. The secret 
of its flavor is in its blend, which 
never changes. 

Won’t you do us the favor of try- 
ing EF dgewor th and see if you don’t 
agree thatit’sa mighty fine tobacco? 

You can buy Edgeworth wherever 
good tobacco is sold. Or send in the 
coupon below for a special sample 
packet, free. Address Larus & Bro. 
Co., 100 S. 22d St., Richmond, Va. 


The secret of Edgeworth’s flavor is in its blend of fine 


old burleys. Its natural savor is insured by a distinc- 


tive and exclusive eleventh process. For the pleasure 


of smokers it is put up in two forms, Edgeworth Ready- 


Rubbed and Edgeworth Plug Slice. Sold by dealers 


nearly everywhere. If your 
dealer will not supply you, 
send your order to the mak- 
ers, Larus & Bro. Co., Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Pocket Size 
lin, 15c. Half pound tin, 75c. 
Pound Humidor Tin, $1.50. 
Also packed in Vacuum Tins 


n pound and half pound sizes. 
——CLIP COUPON 


LARUS & BRO. CO., 100 S. 22d St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Send me the Edgeworth sample packer. I’ll try the Edgeworth in a good pipe. 


Name 
Address 


City and Srate_—___ 
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LISTEN TO THE DIXIE SPIRITUAL SINGERS AS THEY SING IN 


THE EDGEWORTH FACTORY, N. B.C. BLUE 


NETWORK EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
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| Football 


In the Army-Yale game two years ago, 
a spry little Yale sophomore with a 


| crooked nose, slightly bowed legs and a 


crest of stubborn dark hair stole the 
thunder of Army’s famed Christian Cagle, 
made all three touchdowns that won for 
Yale (Trme, Nov. 4, 1929). This: year, 
still Yale’s greatest back, small Albert J. 
(“Albie”) Booth is also Yale’s captain. 
Although he has seldom been injured, and 


| never seriously, he spends a good part of 


the time sitting on the bench, wearing an 
oversized woolen hood which makes him 
| look like a gnome, while Yale’s other able 
| backs—Lassiter, Crowley, Heim—do most 
of the work. So far this season it has 
not been necessary for authorities to 
segregate Booth from curious sports- 
writers, for the Yale coaching staff to in- 
sist that Booth is “just another back.” 
Nothing in Booth’s football career could 
possibly be so spectacular as the game 
against Army in 1929. But the Dartmouth 
game last week closely approached it. 
After Dartmouth’s field goal in the second 
period, Booth caught the kick-off on his 
6-yd. line, balanced himself on his toes 
for an instant, ran back 94-yd. with 
negligible interference, for a touchdown. 
Thereafter, he made a tackle that pre- 
vented a Dartmouth score, knocked down 
one pass, intercepted another, threw one to 
Barres for a gain of 22 yd., then caught 
one from Todd and ran 22 yd. for another 
touchdown. After the kick-off and one of 
Morton’s long Dartmouth punts, Booth 
took the ball again, squirmed through a 
gap at right tackle, cut over to the side- 


| lines and, with End John Sargent for 
| bodyguard, scampered 53 


yd. for his third 
touchdown in one period. 

Having provided his team with what 
seemed a safe margin, Gnome Booth re- 
tired to the sidelines, watched Dartmouth 
creep up. In the last half he returned to 
the lineup but by this time McCall and 
Morton were making a turncoat of the 
jinx that has bothered Dartmouth in 
previous Yale Bowl games. Morton had 
made a 94-yd. runback of a Yale kickoff. 
McCall caught a pass intended for Booth, 
scuttled 60 yd. for a touchdown. Three 
minutes before the game ended the score 
which had been Yale 33, Dartmouth 10 
had become Yale 33, Dartmouth 30. 
Standing on Yale’s 24-yd. line, on third 
down, Morton decided not to gamble with 
the jinx. He made the dropkick that tied 
the score instead of trying for a touch- 
down. 


Notre Dame’s star this year is No. 18, 
a hulking left-halfback named Marchmont 
Against Carnegie Tech, he 
scored Notre Dame’s first touchdown, 


| with a 58-yd. run through left tackle, 
| watched squad-mates on Notre Dame's 
| No. 1 and No. 2 teams make two more 


to win, 19 to o. 


On the West Coast Southern California, 
Conference leader, had no game scheduled. 


| In a thick fog at San Francisco, 50,000 


spectators saw St. Mary’s beat their tra- 
ditional rival, Santa Clara, 21 to 14. Other 
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scores: California 25, Nevada 6; Stanford | 
12, University of California Los Angeles, 


Intersectional football games in the last | 


five years have established by & large, 
the overwhelming superiority of the Far 








































1a : : ° 
da West. In last week’s best intersectional 
the game, Oregon, beaten 53 to o by Southern 
gle California, went up against N. Y. U., con- 
‘ter sidered one of the East’s strongest teams. | 
one The score—14 to 6—failed to reveal fully | 
t J. Oregon’s superiority. Mark Temple 
ijn started the game with Oregon’s first touch- 
pre down, passed to a confrere named Gee for 
t of the second, kicked both extra points. 
ran : 
him Duke’s Blue Devils distinguished them- 
able selves by making the first score of the | 
nost year against Tennessee—2 points, when 
has Brackett was tackled for a safety—against 
to Tennessee’s 25. 
rts- . a 
) in- Pug Rentner helped Northwestern back 
up its claim to this year’s Big Ten cham- 
ould pionship by smothering Illinois 32 to 6, 
ame with four touchdowns in the first quarter, 
uth one in the last. 
it. 
_ A Princeton team, so feeble that the 
rH statistics of its attack for the whole game 
nth showed a net loss of 4 yd., somehow held 
win Michigan to three touchdowns, 21 to o. 
wn. 
pre- i ; 
own The report went around that one “W. 
e to Burzik” had offered three Minnesota play- 
ught ers $1,500 each to throw the game against 
ther Wisconsin. The Minnesota players— 
e of Captain Clarence Munn, Kenneth Mac- 
ooth dougall, Jack Manders—did not take the 
th a matter seriously. Minnesota 14, Wis- 


side- consin 0. 
for 
hird Missouri’s 70-yd. march was stopped 

on Nebraska’s 1-yd. line by the time- 
vhat keeper’s whistle, ending the game with 
. re- Nebraska still ahead, 10-7. 


outh 

d to A decision by Field Judge C. L. Bolster 
and —which gave Cornell the ball on Colum- 
the bia’s 11-yd. line for interference—and a 


1 In brilliant pass (Ferraro to Joe Martinez to 


had Zorrilla) accounted for Cornell’s 13 to o ; 
koff. victory over the team which beat Dart- ges . 
roth, Be Sas as 


mouth last fortnight. 





hree 


ad Florida alumni made a mistake when 
“ they selected the day of the Georgia game me OWS our Smo e 
Rar for a homecoming at Gainesville. Led on r ans 
Ah the defense by Left-End Vernon (‘‘Cat- 6 e 
yes fish”) Smith, on the offense by backs 
ee named Dickens, Wickens and Whire, ho ot eT 1 e O es 1t 
uch- Georgia made a touchdown or two in every 
period, won handsomely, 33 to 6. ; 
Pgh Completely different from any other pipe, past or present. New, exclusive alloy now cools 


18, Vanderbilt, unable to score in its two your smoke, removes harsh “bite.” And am- 
nont preceding games, made up for lost time ‘va ; iis ' , ; 

a aay: Rane agate plifies the true tobacco flavor. This great Here's how it cools your smoke 
own, : Gua discovery does to your pipe-smoke what vm wa 
ckle, Since the season started, nine football 


me’s players have died of injuries received in the modera wefrigevaterdecs segue foot. 
nore play. When Cadet Richard Brinsley Years of work in our own laboratory and 
Sheridan died of a broken neck received tests by a great University made it possible. 
in the Army-Yale game last fortnight a wt <9. len 





et ; “Beware of imitations, all genuine pipes tn the new DRINK 
rnia, movement began to eliminate the kick-off, Se, EG 8 P'p ti 
uled. admittedly the most dangerous play in stamped “Drinkless.” Above, No. 46, Am- 
).000 lootball. Five of the nine members of the bera bit and Synchro-stem $3.50. Thorn $4. — And for cigarette smokers: New Tobacco Yello holder 
tra- football rules committee last week said 


ther that they oppose any such change. | ©1931, KAUFMANN BROS, & BONDY, Inc., EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
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TROPIC-AIRE 


The Original Fan-Equipped 
Hot Water Automobile 
Heater 











“After the dance, 
a chilly ride home 


is dangerous” | 


@Never require your family or guests to dash 
from a super-heated atmosphere to a frigid car. 
Don’t risk their health or yours in a long chilly 
drive homeward. 


@lnstall Tropic-Aire NOW! Learn what it 
means to bask in June warmth—to have your 
car filled with pure, healthful air, heated but 
not “burned out’’ by exhaust gases—when the 
thermometer outside stands at ten below zero. 


@Two-way switch provides full volume of heat 
—moderate volume—or none. Biplane De- 
flector directs ALL the heat up, down, right or 
left. Tropic-Aire easily outlasts your present 
car—and assures equally satisfactory heating 
for your new one. 


@Five models—four front seat and one rear 
seat—for every car—every make—and every 
model. Call on your Tropic-Aire dealer—let 
him demonstrate. 


For Your Health’s Sake 
LEARN MORE of TROPIC-AIRE 


@Write us for illustrated literature, with com- 
plete description and prices. | 


TROPIC-AIRE, Inc. 
72 Eleventh Avenue, N. E., Minneapolis, Minn, 
In Canada: Dominion Chain Company, Limited 
Niagara Falls, Ontario 


U.S.Pat. Nos.1581761,1668491, RE17131. Others pending. 
Can. Pat. Nos. 280398, 287924, 287925. Others pending. | 
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Throws all Throws all 
the heat the heat 
right left 


Throws all Throws all 
the heat the heat 
up down 


Final football scores every Saturday afternoon at 
5:45 over Columbia stations. Be sure to tune in. 


TROPIC-AIRE, Inc. In Canada: 

72 Eleventh Ave.,N.E. Dominion Chain Co., Lid. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Niagara Falls, Ontario 

@ Gentlemen : Please mail at once your circular on Tropic- 
Airesystem of car heating, with illustrations and full descrip- 
tions of Tropic-Aire heaters for all sizes and types of cars. 
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Chicago’s Prizes 
Biggest, most important showing of 





; modern art in the U. S. is the Carnegie 


International Exhibition at Pittsburgh, 
which celebrated its 30th anniversary last 
month (Time, Oct. 19). But the richest 
prizes go to winners at the Chicago Art 
Institute. Prizes, ranging from the Mr. & 
Mrs. Frank G. Logan $2,500 first prize 
down to the William M. R. French memo- 
rial medal, total $7,500 as compared with 
$5,600 in Pittsburgh. Three juries finished 
their deliberations last week; medals were 
presented, checks delivered, the public ad- 
mitted to pass on the juries’ findings. 
First Logan prize went to Russian-born 
Morris Kantor for a composition entitled 
“The Haunted House.” Against the back- 


ground of an early American cottage in- | 


terior looms a dark shadow, through the 
shadow are dozens of little cottages. Chi- 
cagoans were puzzled. 

“One of the strangest paintings ever to 
win a first prize,” said the Chicago Daily 
News. “It is an amusing creation but 
seems a trifle thin to have been so greatly 
honored,” commented the Tribune. 

Second prize ($1,500) went to Russian- 
born William Zorach for a monumental 
piece of sculpture entitled “Mother and 
Child.” Three years ago Sculptor Zorach 
toured Spain looking for objets d’art. He 
found a two-ton block of pinkish blue 
grained marble which he ordered shipped 
immediately to his studio in Maine. Sculp- 
tor Zorach, who is an apostle of “taille 
direct” in sculpture, pecked at his block 


for 18 months and produced the forceful, | 


serene group that won the admiration of 
New York last winter, won $1,500 in Chi- 
cago last week. 

Another sculptor who attracted passing 


attention at the Chicago Art Institute was | 
Stanislaw Szukalski, a passionate Pole who | 
had one well executed statue on view. Sev- | 


eral years ago he exhibited a piece upon 
which the jury smiled. He arrived at the 


| exhibition hall next morning, found a little 


marked HONORABLE MEN- 
pinned to his statue. Sculptor 
Szukalski tore the card in shreds, flung the 
pieces in the face of a startled watchman 
and shouted, “You can’t honor me!” 
Last week nobody tried. 


gilt card 


Columbus Light 
In the presence of President 
Vargas of Brazil and Rio de Janeiro diplo- 


| matic corps, three judges—a U. S. citizen, | 
a Uruguayan, a Finn—passed on ten final 
sets of plans from Great Britain, the 


U. S., France, Germany, Italy, Spain, for 
a memorial lighthouse to Christopher Co- 
lumbus in Santo Domingo. 
agreed, they gave the $10,000 prize and a 


| contract for his design to a 24-year-old 


Briton, one J. L. Gleave of Nottingham. 
Judges admitted last week that the final 
factor in awarding the several-million- 
dollar-contract to young Architect Gleave 
was that his design alone was earthquake 
proof: an 800-ft.-long cruciform ramp of 
solid masonry from the top of which a 


blood-red cross will be projected into the | 


sky as an air beacon. 
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- it wasn t what he 








it was what he 


didn't do - 


She worked and worked hard but 
he would dictate letters with a flock 
of carbon copies at the last hour. 
He didn't like the smudged and 
illegible results. And so... another 
good secretary gone! 

If he were wise he would have 
supplied her with Sea Foam Bond 
... the carbon copy paper which, 
used with thin carbon, gives 14 clear 
| cut, legible copies as easily as 4! 
The paper thin enough to take up 
minimum file space, yet stand crisp 
and straight. The paper which holds 
up under pen, pencil, ink or type- 
writer erasures. The paper with 7 
attractive colors — one to identify 
| each department if you like. 

For better carbon copies, ask 
your dealer to show and demon- 
strate to you, Sea Foam Bond, the 
paper paced for today’s commer- 
cial speed ... Or ask us for free 
samples on the coupon. 





| Look for this mork in each Sea Foom Bond shee? 





THIN PAPER, ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


FOR CARBON COP! gue Orrice Foams 






Here is the new Sea 
Foam Bond box. 1000 
sheets of efficiency ! 


Use Coupon NOW! 


BROWNVILLE PAPER CO., 
8 Bridge Street, Brownville, N.Y. 


Prove it to us, with samples, no obligation. 
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JUNKED THESE TRUCKS 


- +» protect yours with 
GOODRICH TRUCK BALLOONS 


Peds heard those big trucks rumble 


past your office —felt them shake the 


building—thought nothing of it. But that’s 


Road Shock. Road Shock is pounding those 


trucks to pieces—wearing out 
equipment—cutting down efh- 
ciency—piling up trouble— 
stealing profits. 

What’s Road Shock doing to 
your trucking equipment . . . ? 
Plenty—unless you’ve taken 
steps to eliminate it with Goodrich 
Truck Balloons. 

Put Goodrich Balloons on your 
fleet and you get a brand-new 
perspective of how efficient a 
trucking operation really can be. 


Goodrich /7 


another B. F. Goodrich Product 


Time after time, on hundreds of different jobs 
these big buoyant easy rolling tires have proved 
their ability to reduce the entire range of truck- 
ing costs—as much as 25% 


Phone your nearest Goodrich 
Distributor now, and get the 
facts. He’s listed under “Tires” 
in the classified directory. 

_ 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co., Est. 
1870, Akron, Ohio. Pacific Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Los Angeles, Calif. In 
Canada: Canadian Goodrich Co., Ltd., 


Kitchener, Ont. The International 


B. F. Goodrich Corp., (Export). 


“Goodrich Truck Balloons are delivering me 
approximately twice the mileage under the 
same severe driving and road conditions,” 
writes C. E. NOSS, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 


Drug Sundries - Soles - Heels - 


Air Containers are more than an 
inner tube. They add 8 vital points 
to truck-tire performance. 1. Seal 
punctures on running wheels. 2. Add 
tire mileage —25%-35% more. 
3. Maintain air pressure at correct 
point. 4. Reduce tire care to the 
minimum. 5. Promote confidence— 
insure safety — prevent flat tires. 
6. Outlast the tire—often several. 
7. Strengthen tire against bruises. 
8. Reduce costs—they pay their way. 

In illustration (A) shows cross 
section uninflated, (B) inflated. The 
patented cord insert makes the Air 
Container’s ability to seal punctures 
permanent. 


Balloons 


32,000 Rubber Articles - Goodrich Silvertowns + Zippers - Rubber Footwear 
Hose - Belting - Packing « Molded Goods 
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In the BOOK of LONG 
EXPERIENCE is written 







...‘*he who needs Insulation 
(whether for his factory or his 
home) and does not buy it, pays 
for it over and over again, month 
after month, until the final pur- 
chase is made.”’ 
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The open hearth furnace pictured below— 


“*280,000 gallons of oil— | 
$ ° 93 operated by the Onto Sree, Founpry 
11,579 yearly saving”? Co., Lima, Ohio—is insulated with J-M 


Materials. Temperature in the re- 
generator varies from a minimum 







Reversing valve and regenerator cham- 
ber of the open hearth furnace, Ohio 
Steel Foundry Co., Lima, Ohio. 


Rotary cement kiln at the Clinchfield, 
Georgia Plant, Pennsylvania-Dixie 
Cement Corp. J-M Insulation saved 
$4,770.00 on two kilns. 


“2 kilns save $4,770 yearly” 


of 1600°F. to a maximum of 2400°F. As 
a result of J-M Insulation, oil savings 
amount to 280,000 gallons per year. Net 
annual savings total $11,579.85 —an an- 


nual return of 418°% on the investment. 





Because of high temperatures used in rotary 
cement kilns, heat losses due to radiation are 
exceedingly large unless proper insulation Is 
used. At Clinchfield, Georgia, the PENNSYL- 
VANIA-DixieE CEMENT Corp., resorted to 

J-M Insulating Blocks to solve this problem. i 





J-M “Superex” was applied to one kiln in 
Aug. 1929, to a second kiln soon after. Daily 
records show a net annual savings of $4,770 
—a 120% return on the investment. 
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S paid 96 times for 
“goods never received 


J-M INSULATION stopped this costly waste... 
and paid for itself in 8 months 


T seemed impossible. But it was a fact. 

Harrison—who always “watched” costs, 
now had to admit that for a period of 8 
years, he had actually paid and repaid the 
same $235 bill ninety-six times—month after 
month, AND HAD RECEIVED ABSOLUTELY 
NOTHING IN RETURN !! 

Yet what Harrison did is not so strange. 
Today, scores of other factory superintend- 
ents, plant managers, purchasing agents—at 
atime when the need for economy is drastic— 
are guilty of the same extravagance. 

And they don’t know it. Harrison didn’t 
know it. For this isn’t the ordinary type of 
bill. It doesn’t come through the mail. It 
isn’t delivered. Nobody ever sees it. It is 
from no particular person—to no particular 
person. It allows no discount. Its terms are 
strictly cash. No matter how many times it 
is marked “PAID,” it always comes back. 
And it gets paid again on the first day of 
the following month with the regularity of 
clockwork. 


The bill that Harrison paid was for 


Insulation. 


Johns-Manville 


JM, 


PrRoovctrs 


heat losses—heat that constantly escaped 
through bare or poorly insulated pipes all 
over the plant. Not until these pipes were 
properly insulated did this bill—for waste— 
stop coming in. And the insulation, that 
Johns-Manville Engineers recommended, 
entirely paid for itself in 8 months. 


Just 1 ft. of a 6-inch bare pipe alone loses 2 Ibs. 
of steam per hour—or 14,400 lbs. of steam per 
year. Imagine the heat losses in an entire plant 
any plant—pernaps your plant—over the pe- 
riod of a year. Figure the dollar losses. Then you 
have arrived at the real value of proper insulation. 
For more than 70 years, Johns-Manville has 
built up a background of engineering experience 
unequaled in the field of thermal insulation. 
Today, there is a J-M insulation to take care 
of every temperature condition from 400° below 
zero to 3,000° above. Back of the product 1s a 
nation-wide service organization. Ask fora plant 
inspection. A J-M Engineer will study your in- 
sulation problem, report what can be saved, and 
how. Address Johns-Manville, 292 Madison 


Avenue, New York City. 


‘Winter fuel costs reduced 50% 
Summer Heat cut 12°F.” 


You can duplicate in your home the experience of Dr. E. W. 
Dovez, Ft. Wayne, Ind. You, too, can be cool in the summer 
warm in the winter—at low cost. 

Dr. Dodez insulated his home with J-M Home Insulation, a 
rock-wool material which is blown into the empty spaces be- 
tween the inner and outer walls of the house. Records of oil 
consumption for a complete heating season show 50% saving 
since the insulation was installed—a 12°F. reduction in tempera- 
ture on hot summer days. Write for the booklet on J-M Home 
Find out how to combine comfort and economy 


Controls 

HEAT, COLD, SOUND 
Protects against 

FIRE AND WEATHER 
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Winter's 
Worst Threat 


Over-dry Indoor Air 











®@ Do something about that dried-out 
air in your home and office this Winter. 
The new Gilbert Electric Humidifier re- 
vitalizes indoor air by throwing mois- 
ture into it. Not steam, but unheated 
vapor. It is automatic, portable, inex- 
pensive. It protects your family's health. 
It prevents dry, aging complexions. It 
prevents floors from ‘warping, {doors 
from shrinking, furniture from cracking. 
See it demonstrated at any modern 
store. Any one who values his health 
will be interested in the new Gilbert 
booklet, ““The Menace of Over-dry 
Indoor Air.”” Just mail the coupon. 


GILBERT 


electric 
humidifier 


ecescsseseeseees BOOKLET FREE sececcccceccccce: 


THE A. C. GILBERT CO. 
277 Erector Square, New Haven, Conn. 


] Send me the free Booklet, “The Menace of Over- 
J dry Indoor Air.” 





Address 


MEDICINE 





| The Heart (Cont’d) 


Like the chicken-or-the-egg dilemma, a 
question that has long puzzled medical 
men is: Where originates the impulse that 
makes the heart beat? Some have con- 
tended that the heart nerves originate the 
impulse; others, that it begins in the 
muscle of the heart. Last week 22 author- 
ities, 150 clinicians and 1,800 physicians 
attending the New York Academy of 
Medicine’s graduate fortnight on the heart 
saw a microscopic motion picture of a 
first heart beat and considered the prob- 
lem settled. 

Dr. Bradley Merrill Patten, embryolo- 
gist of Western Reserve University, 
showed a film, taken with a special micro- 
scopic lens, of the heart of an unhatched 
chicken. Twenty-nine hours after incu- 
bation, five days before the formation of 
any nerve tissue, the heart began to beat. 
The beat bégan in the portion of the 
heart which later became the right ven- 
tricle, not in the “pace-maker” portion, 
where begin the normal beats of a fully 
developed heart. The pictures showed 
that before the formation of any cham- 


| bers the heart is a straight tube with no 
| indentations. Later it twists upon itself, 


becomes U-shaped, then S-shaped. After 


| the beats are established, the blood flow 


begins, the “pace-maker” contracts, the 
heart begins to work normally. 

@ Dr. Marcus Adolphus Rothschild of 
Manhattan warned that telling sufferers 
from myocarditis (inflammation of the 
muscular walls of the heart) that they 
have heart disease often leads to the de- 
velopment of a heart phobia that lasts a 
lifetime. 

@ Sir Thomas Lewis, editor of the Eng- 
lish journal, Heart, described experiments 
into the cause of peripheral neuritis, a 
disease affecting the nerves, producing in- 
tense pain, usually in the extremities. He 
found the cause was a deficiency of blood 
in the nerves, a condition known as 
ischemia. 


Nobel Prize 

For ten years a dispute raged between 
the University of Munich’s Dr. Heinrich 
Wieland and Dr. Otto H. Warburg of the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute for Biology in 
Berlin, over the question whether cellular 
respiration requires iron. Dr. Warburg 
has maintained that it does; Dr. Wieland 
claimed it does not. Three years ago Dr. 
Wieland was awarded the Nobel Prize in 
Chemistry—not for cellular research, but 
for study of cholic acid contained in the 
bile. Last week Dr. Warburg won the 
Nobel Prize in Physiology and Medicine. 
The award was made for his studies of cell 
respiration which proved that he was right, 
Dr. Wieland wrong. 

The cell is the anatomical unit of life 
of which all living matter is constituted. 
Living cells breathe. Dr. Warburg set out 
to discover how that breathing takes place. 
He found that respiration is possible only 
in the presence of the iron carried by a 
specific enzyme, the chemistry of which 
he worked out. Said Dr. Warburg last 
week: “It was only recently that I found 
out how the difference had arisen. Wie- 


land as a chemist worked on dead cell ma- 
terial. When you destroy living cells you 
get a juice in which combustible materials 
such as sugar are much more highly con- 
centrated than in the living cell, and by 
virtue of that higher concentration respira- 
tion in that liquid can take place ‘in the 
absence of iron. ... In the living cell 
such a high concentration never occurs 
—and to breathe the living cell must have 
iron.” 

Last year the Nobel Prize in Medicine 
went to Rockefeller Institute’s Dr. Karl 
Landsteiner. The Kaiser Wilhelm Insti- 
tute is also endowed (for $640,000) by 
the Rockefeller Institute. There Dr. 
Warburg has studied tumor cells, has 
found that cancerous cells can exist and 
multiply for a limited time altogether 
without oxidation (a condition which is 
also true of some normal cells and which 
therefore is not the explanation of cancer). 
He is 48, has been head of the biology 
department of the Institute for 21 years. 
He is the son of the late great Physicist 
Emil Warburg. 


——Q 


Putman Plan 


Bane of the doctor is unpaid bills. In 
Prosperity, doctors say, patients buy lux- 
uries instead of settling their accounts. 
In Depression they feel they cannot afford 
to pay. Like the tailor, the doctor can 
wait. Last week in Marceline, Mo., Dr. 
Ola Putman thought he had waited long 
enough. He added up his accounts, found 
patients owed him $36,000. He considered 
the Depression, offered to settle for two- 
thirds, published the offer in the Mar- 
celine News with a list of 75 of his debtors. 

Some of the 75 hastened to pay. All of 
them were furious. Dr. Putman said he 


would print three more lists. Said he: 
“Only one has thanked me. I see no 
reason why all of them shouldn’t thank 


me, do you?” 


Bean 

In Orlando, Fla., one day last week 
Marjorie Cohen, 3, tried to swallow a 
bean. It lodged in her windpipe. She 
choked. Her father called his physician; 
he could do nothing. Slowly Marjorie was 
choking to death. The only hope of say- 
ing her life was an operation with the 
bronchoscope developed by Dr. Chevalier 
Jackson of Philadelphia. Father Cohen 
carried his daughter aboard a fast train for 
Philadelphia. 

Next morning Marjorie was gasping for 
breath. A doctor boarded the train at 
Richmond, gave her little more than an 
hour to live. Father Cohen wired for an 
airplane at Washington. An ambulance 
& motorcycle escort met the train at Union 
Station, rushed through the city to the 
airport. Pilot V. J. Lucas had a plane 
warmed up. He took off, opened the throt- 
tle, headed for Camden Airport. Sixty-two 
minutes later he landed dangerously in a 
head-wind. Still breathing, Marjorie was 
carried by ambulance to Jefferson Hos- 
pital. Surgeons were ready. An hour later 
the bean was removed. Father Cohen was 
joyful. Soon after that one of Marjorie’s 
overworked lungs collapsed, she died. 
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VER IN YOUR HAIR 


| 2 nparati small sum set aside each year for an Equitable Life 
re Scents will guarantee you a fixed monthly income of $100, $200, $300 
- or - $500 for life, beginning at any age after 50. Suitable for the individual, 
ior =. for the j joint support of aman and wife. If preferred, the annuity may 


e by a lump-sum payment. 
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SCARE og rT 


Discontent , 
breeds in the 


washroom 


Unsanitary towel service 
is revolting — both to 


employees and patrons of 


your organization 


OWEL SERVICE that exposes users to 

contagious disease . . . that fails to 
provide plenty of clean fresh towels at all 
times is resented by employees and patrons 
alike. Jt breeds ‘“‘ Washroom Reds.”’ 


Many large companies such as R.C.A. 
Victor Company, Inc., National Lead 
Company and Campbell Soup Company 
take no chances with their towel service 
—but provide soft, clothlike ScotTissue 
Towels for the comfort and health pro- 
tection of all who use their washrooms. 


ScotTissue Towels are made of ‘“‘thirsty 
fibre’. . . an amazing cellulose product 
that drinks up moisture 12 times as fast 
as ordinary paper towels. 


They feel soft and pliant as a linen towel. 
Yet they’re so strong and tough in texture 
they won't crumble or go to pieces... 
even when they’re wet. 

And they’re more economical—because 
one is enough to dry the hands — instead 
of three or four. Write for free trial carton. 
Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 


ie} Scot lissue lowels- really dry! 
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The New Pictures 
The Sin of Madelon Claudet ( Metro- 


Goldwyn-Mayer) is remarkable because 
in it Helen Hayes appears in cinema for 
the first time and because it succeeds in its 
intention—to make audiences weep. 

The story contains much familiar 
pathos. It is about a French peasant girl 
who devotes her life to supporting an il- 
legitimate son. First she takes up with a 
successful Parisian thief (Lewis Stone). 
When the thief is arrested, she is sent to 
jail as his accomplice. She leaves her son 
to be reared in a state institution and 
when she gets out, earns the money for 
his further education by harlotry. By the 
time she is ready to apply for lodging in 
the poorhouse, he is a successful young 
physician. Climax: she goes to his house 
to have a last look at him. Entirely too 
proud to tell who she is, she chuckles 


Heten Haves 
. always ends by drawing pictures. 


when he discovers in her traces of disease, 
looks worried when he suspects her of 
wanting to steal from its frame a picture 
of herself as a young girl. 

By ceasing entirely to be Helen Hayes 
and becoming instead the woman whose 
life story she portrays, Cinemactress 
Hayes makes the familiarity of the story 
double its sadness. As a young girl, she 
is gay and tender; as a jailbird, she chat- 
ters to a friend (Marie Prevost) about her 
son; as a prostitute, she squeals for money 
in bar-rooms and drums up her trade 
without ever making the error of playing 
for the audience’s sympathy. The picture 
is well directed by Edgar Selwyn, splen- 
didly acted by the rest of the cast—par- 
ticularly by Jean Hersholt as an old 
physician who, towards the end of the 
picture, meets Madelon Claudet running 
away from her son’s house. 

On the stage, Helen Hayes’s greatest 
success was Coquette. The run of that 
play was terminated by a celebrated act 
of God—the birth of Helen Hayes’s 
daughter—over which there was an Actors 
Equity suit. Her husband, Playwright 


Charles MacArthur (see The Unholy Gar- 
den) worked up the script of Madelon 
Claudet (from the stage play The Lulla- 
by). A jolly, practical jokester, he once 
wrote a speech abusing drama critics, gave 
it to his wife to read over the radio when 
it was too late for her to change. Helen 
Hayes is two years younger than the 2oth 
Century; the make-up that causes her to 
look 70 in this picture took an hour to 
apply. She made her first stage appear- 
ance at nine. Her recitations in convent 
school so impressed James Cardinal Gib- 
bons that, by quoting his approval, she 
was able to persuade her family to let her 
act. She says: “I was born lucky and en- 
ergetic. . . . I’m the only actress who has 
never written a play. I take pencils and 
pads .. . always end by drawing pic- 
es 


The Unholy Garden (United Artists) 


Ronald Colman is the cinemactor who ex- | 


emplifies romantic savoir faire. His ad- 
mirers are pleased to note that no situa- 
tion causes him to lose his deliberated 
calm, his air of graceful self-sufficiency. 
Colman’s qualifications, together with 
Estelle Taylor’s expert impersonation of 
a lush and crafty siren, comprise the chief 


virtues of The Unholy Garden. The story | 


is by Ben Hecht and Charles MacArthur, 
who were unsure whether they were writ- 
ing comedy or melodrama and did neither 
vigorously. 

To provide a background for Colman’s 
savoir faire, Hecht & MacArthur made 
him a patrician burglar seeking what seems 
a most unlikely sanctuary in a ruined cas- 


tle on the Algerian desert. He reaches this | 
stronghold by making off with a fancy auto | 
in which Estelle Taylor had hoped to haul | 
him off to the authorities, for a reward. | 
Among the denizens of the ruined castle | 
—a doctor who has murdered three wives | 


and uses the skull of one for an ash tray; 
a blood-thirsty colonel; an aged, blind em- 
bezzling financier—Colman enjoys a bad- 
man’s holiday. He plots with his confreres 
to steal the funds which the embezzling 
financier has secreted on the premises. 
When he has done so, he gives most of the 


money away to a tattered virgin (Fay | 
Wray) who describes herself as a “desert | 
Cinderella” and seems to have gotten into | 
the picture when no one was looking. | 


The Unholy Garden has the defect of 
implausibility but it is not 


Algerian servitor who licks his chops 


when announcing that a lady wishes to | 


see him. 


The Yellow Ticket (Fox). Balancing 


the propaganda of imported cinemas which 


show the Utopian workings of the Five- | 
Year Plan, U. S. producers often display | 
Russia, most frequently pre-revolution | 
Russia, as a hobgoblin empire in which | 
misery had plenty of company and none | 


of the inhabitants was more than one step 
removed from the Siberian salt-mines. 
The Yellow Ticket, an estimable antiquity 


full of perils for Elissa Landi, shows what | 


might have happened in old Russia when 





i wholly | 
stupid. Good shot: Colman reproving an | 
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HE New York State Area 

buys over 26% of the nation’s 
goods. In this area are 18 Marine 
Midland Banks* with 72 banking 
offices. They offer state-wide bank- 
ing facilities to concerns doing 
business in this, America’s richest 


market. 


Marine Midland Banks, with combined re- 
sources of over $600,000,000 serve these New 


York State communities: 


NEW YORK CITY BUFFALO ROCHESTER 
JOHN SON CITY TONAWANDA JAMESTOWN 
CORTLAND BINGHAMTON ALBION 
BATAVIA EAST AURORA SNYDER 
LACKAWANNA NORTH TONAWANDA LOCKPORT 
TROY OSWEGO NIAGARA FALLS 


Ie 


Banks of the 
MARINE MIDLAND Group 


*Each Marine Midland Bank is managed by local 
officers and local directors. Yet, through the parent 
company, the Marine Midland Corporation, each is 
closely associated with every other bank in the Group. 
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a young girl took it into her head to pay 
a visit to her convict father. 

Being a Jewess, she is unable to secure 
a passport. Instead, she secures a prosti- 
tute’s license. When she arrives at the jail 
where her father is confined, she finds him 
dead. She is then subjected to the insults 
of the secret police and the leering ad- 


| vances of a Baron Andrey (Lionel Barry- 


more). Further and even more desperate 


| consequences of her junket are imminent 


until she makes good friends with a Brit- 
ish journalist (Laurence Olivier) and, by 
virtue of what she can tell him about the 
technique of the secret police, becomes his 
secretary. When the journalist’s revela- 
tions imperil his life, there occurs the 
scene in which Elissa Landi, imprisoned in 
the Baron’s chambers, is informed by him 
that “we must all make sacrifices for 
those we love.” Every heroine’s Samari- 


| tanism has some limits. Elissa Landi 
| shoots the Baron, escapes with the jour- 


nalist in the opportune confusion caused 
by the first day of the War. 
This grim but lively melodrama, even 


| more than her earlier vehicles (Always 


| Good-by, Wicked) shows the potentiali- 
| ties of Elissa Landi as an emotional 





actress. A stage success of 17 years ago, 
the picture has two other noteworthy per- 
formances—by Laurence Olivier, a mild 
spoken English actor with unusually good 
camera presence, and Lionel Barrymore. 
Barrymore, the best leerer in his family, 
achieves facial contortions of unparalleled 
eloquence; he has added a scratchy guffaw 
to his paraphernalia of lechery. Good 
shot: the scene in a cabaret in which a 
song sung by the performers reminds Bar- 
rymore where he first saw Elissa Landi. 





_SCIENCE® 


Planet P? 


Far out on the sea of space sluggish 
Uranus, wallowing along on the track that 
takes it 84 years to circumnavigate the 
sun, rocked in its sidereal course. Uranus 
was too distant from its sister planet 
Neptune to have been affected at the time 
by Neptune’s gravitational influence. This 
circumstance suggested that, unseen by 
human eye but suspected by a few human 
brains, some great unknown heavenly body 
was making its attraction felt. One of the 





| human brains belonged to the late Percival 


Lowell, another to William Henry Picker- 
ing, both Harvard astronomers. In Jan- 
uary 1930, true to Lowell calculations, a 
new planet beyond outermost Neptune 
and 3,680,000,000 mi. from the sun picked 
its way across a photographic plate in the 
Lowell Observatory at Flagstaff, Ariz. It 
was subsequently called Pluto—the first 
two letters of the name being the initials 
of Percival Lowell. 

But Uranus continued “perturbed.” 
From this perturbation, last week, came 
the prognostication of yet another planet, 
a vast, unseen but potent presence in the 


| outer heavens. Astronomers are cautious 


about premature predictions but at 


| Mandeville, Jamaica, goat-bearded Pro- 


fessor Pickering, 73, felt sure that he had 
isolated still another member of the solar 


| system. 
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GREATER PROTECTION is secured from 
Allegheny Metal, for its far stronger than 
mild steel, Its permanently bright. 







TIME 








LOOK CLOSELY—every bit of metal 
you can see here is Allegheny Metal. 


It cleans as easily as glass. 


We just bought this special job with 
the body entirely of Allegheny Metal. 


UR car will never need paint 
or polish. It will never grow 
dull because the body, from bumper 
to bumper, is Allegheny Metal. 
You’ve seen hundreds of Fords 
with bright parts of Allegheny Metal 
-head lamps, radiator shell and trim. 
You’ve seen these parts stand years 
of abuse with never a sign of rust. 
Can you picture, then, a car en- 
tirely of Allegheny Metal? Allegheny 
Metal is so immune to corrosion 
that dairies use it to safeguard your 
milk ...that restaurants prepare 
your food on it... that hospitals 
find it safest for clinical equipment. 


Allegheny Metal is far stronger 
than mild steel. It has no thin 
plated surface to wear or peel. 
Nothing to chip. It’s the same ever- 
brilliant metal all the way through. 

These remarkable qualities of Al- 
legheny Metal were developed in 
our laboratories. Research started 
with a formula still used by many 
companies. Now we’ve developed 
it to the highest point yet reached. 

Perhaps you need the perma- 
nence of Allegheny Metal in your 
products or your processes. Write 
for Bulletin A—it gives a complete 
description of this metal. 





QUICK FACTS 


Resists more corrosive agents than any 
other alloy 


Can be drawn, stamped, machined, 
spun, cast, forged. 
Far stronger than mild steel 
. Will take any finish from dull to mirror 
. Is non-magnetic. 
Resists denting and abrasion 


Is readily annealed; may be welded and 


soldered. 


8. Is produced in practically all com- 
mercial forms 


. Immune to chemical reactions resulting 


from cooking and preparation of food 


. does not affect flavor, color or purity 
of any food 





ALLEGHENY STEEL COMPANY, Brackenridge, 
Pa., Offices: New York, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Washing 
ton, D. C., Milwaukee, Los Angeles. Warehouse Stocks 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc.—Chicago, Cleveland, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Detroit, Buffalo, 
Boston, Jersey City, Philadelphia... In Canada: Samuel, 
Son & Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


ALLEGHENY METAL 


Manufactured pursuant to license from the Chemical Foundation, Inc., under basic patents No. 1,316,817 and No. 1,339,378 
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CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED COPPER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICE 
CALUMET, MICHIGAN 


R. L. AGASSIZ. CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 

JAS. MAC NAUGHTON, PRESIDENT 

J. G. BENNETTS. Assist. TREAS. @ CHIEF CLERK 
E. C. MESSNER, PURCHASING AGENT 


April 6, 1931 


“Throughout 
This Whole Transaction—”’ 


“  ....- Throughout this whole transaction 
our experience with Stone & Webster has 
been a most agreeable one, and should the 
occasion arise in the future for further 
construction work of this or a similar kind 
and I should have anything to say about it, 
I should certainly want Stone & Webster to 


do it.”’ 


Sincerely 


4. Pitmc Ptecerg. 


President 








Power Plant for the 
AHMEEK MILL 
Hubbell, Michigan 





STONE @ WEBSTER | 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INCORPORATED 


Associated in Canada with WILLIAM McCLELLAN and COMPANY, LIMITED, Montreal 
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Twenty-two years ago Professor Picker- 
ing first became aware of an immense 
heavenly body beyond the known superior 
planets. He knew that the object of his 
search was huge, thought he would call the 
planet Pluto when he was sure of its 
existence. When Lowell’s Planet X came 
along and got that name, the putative 
Pickering planet was then called Planet P. 

Some account of Planet P was made 
known in 1928. Now, however, Professor 
Pickering has estimated not only its orbit 
(an ellipse whose distance from the sun 
varies between 5,000 and 9,000 million 
mi.) but its diameter (44,000 mi.). It is 
twice as far from the sun as far-flung 
Pluto, is the third most massive of the 
sun’s family, exceeded only by Jupiter and 
ringed Saturn. Its sidereal period: 656 
years. 

Planet P is not the only celestial body 
up Professor Pickering’s sleeve. In 1924, 
the year he resigned from Harvard to 
work at his private Jamaican observatory, 


[ jake 





| 











— 
Keystone 


PLANETEER PICKERING 





Uranus was perturbed. 


susceptible Uranus was again notably 
perturbed. He ascribes this activity to 
possible Planets S or T. 

Boston-born, William Henry Pickering 
was graduated from M. I. T. in 1879. He 
taught there and at Harvard, where in 
1890 he was made assistant professor of 
astronomy at Harvard. In 1891 he located 
the Harvard observatory at Arequipa, 
Peru, spent the following two years meas- 
uring the big Peruvian mountains. He 
built the Flagstaff station and the one at 
which he now works in Jamaica. Only 
one astral unit is definitely his discovery 
(Phoebe, the ninth satellite of Saturn), 
but he has a claim on the as yet unrecog- 
nized tenth satellite Themis. 

Not above startling laymen from time 
to time, several years ago Professor Pick- 
ering guessed that on some parts of the 
moon crops grew twice a day. He also 
suggested that the moon was flung into 
space from the present site of the Pacific 
Ocean; that if that had not happened, the 
earth would now be peopled exclusively by 
deep sea fish. If anyone has $10,000,coo 
to spare, Professor Pickering offers to 
show him how to signal Mars. 
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the first essential of * : 


SELLING! 


It may be personal ... published ... broadcast 
... or through Direct Mail. Of these, Direct Mail provides the most con- 
trollable contacts. And ADDRESSOGRAPH furnishes an economical, accurate 
method of making them. >>> ADDRESSOGRAPH self-writing records provide 
an indestructible file of market information ... names, addresses, and 
data concerning those from whom you desire business. These self- 
writing records... placed in an ADDRESSOGRAPH ... address envelopes, 
folders, post cards and other types of advertising literature ... imprint 
enclosures and booklets... at speeds up to 7,500 hourly. >>> Addressing 
costs are so low and ADDRESSOGRAPH lists are so convenient for speed- 
ing out sales messages, that regular contact with customers and pros- 
pects can be maintained at several dollars per thousand less than by 
any other mailing method. >>> In like manner ADDRESSOGRAPH writes 
customer records on ledger sheets, statements, orders, checks... 
all business forms. It writes employees’ names on pay forms, work 
tickets, communications. >>> So even though your selling activities be 
limited, the need for repeatedly written standard records throughout 
your business makes ADDRESSOGRAPH a profitable installation. Write for 
further information, or phone your nearest sales and service agency. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY 
1814 East 40th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Addressograph-Multigraph of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 
Divisions of 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 
Sales and Service Agencies in all Principal Cities 


Copyright 1931, Addressograpb Co. 





ADDRESSOGRAPHS 


For Every Business 
— large or small 


The broad line of Addressograph record 
keeping and writing equipment includes 
over 35 styles of self-writing metal records 
and machines of 
writing capacity 
to fulfill theneeds 
of your business. 
A representative 
will gladly ana- 
lyze your needs, 
and show you how 
Addressograph 
will save and make 
money for you. 
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WHEN PAPER COSTS 
ARE CUT BELOW 
THIS LINE 


INCREASED 


x TYPING 
— the safe and certain way to cut & CLERICAL 


the cost of branch office, inter- COSTS 


office and factory correspondence HIGHER 


— foreign mailings, air mail, records HANDLING 


and copies — is to standardize on CHARGES 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS 
GREATER 


of quality — for every business use PRINTING 
COSTS 


Send for Sample portfolio and 
the list of possible uses of MORE 


ESLEECK THIN PAPERS FILING 
SPACE 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. INCREASED 


TURNERS FALLS -- MASS. POSTAGE 
EXPENSE 


‘un | ‘Is Bear 
New invention Market Over?” 


for Men CTRIC= Write for this 


report—gratis 
New electric trouser 


Presser puts fresh 
creases in trousers in B § 
60 seconds. Easy to ah son by 
for 10 day and the famous 
- > 


use as a clothes brush 
BABSONCHART 
and illustrated ce ‘aie tells all about the Red 


I.ion Presser. Absolutely new this Xmas—nothing like Div. 66-100 Babson Park, Mass. 
it ever offered before. Beautifully finished in highly pol- 









gives men that suc- 
cessful appearance on 
a minute’s notice—30,000 sold 
first 6 months to business and 
professional men. 














Take TIME—it s Brief | 





ished nickel plate and packed in attractive Holly Gift box. 
Write today for special 10-day offer—Do This Now! 


THE MUNNY MFG. CO. 
Dept. 2011 Cincinnati, Ohio 
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ANIMALS 


Portland’s Ethelbert 


One morning three weeks ago, milk 
wagon drivers and early risers in Port- 
land, Ore. saw a huge dark marine shape 
diving about in Columbia Slough, adja- 
| cent to the confluence of the Columbia 
and Willamette Rivers. “Sportsmen” 








| started shooting at it until Governor 


Julius L. Meier issued orders against it. 
By the end of a week the creature had 
been identified as a small killer whale 
which had wandered 100 mi. up from the 
sea. Press & populace named it Ethelbert. 
The Oregon Humane Society decided 
Ethelbert would never get back to sea, 
should be painlessly destroyed by dyna- 
mite. Before the dynamiting could take 
place, last week one Edward O. Lessard 
and his son Joseph went out in a motor- 
boat, harpooned Ethelbert, then lost him. 
Others grappled Ethelbert up, put him on 





display. Portland police arrested the Les- 
sards for disturbing the peace, confiscated 


| Ethelbert’s remains. 


Bird Speeds 








When a flock of teal or broadbill flares 
past, most duck gunners would swear— 
especially if they have missed their shots— 
that the birds were moving 75 to 100 
m. p. h. Last week May Thacher Cook, 
junior biologist of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture, braved duck gunners’ in- 
dignation. She announced that wild fowl 
speeds had been carefully paced by plane, 
automobile and timing device. Ducks and 
geese, said Biologist Cook, seldom have 
a higher cruising speed than 4o m. p. h. 
As far as she knew, the swiftest bird 
timed was a duck hawk which attained 
spurts of 180 m. p. h. pursuing prey. 
Other bird speeds: 


Pintail duck 55-65 m. p. h. 
Albatross 60 m. p. h. 
Teal 50-59 m. p. h. 
Mallard 50-58 m. p. h. 
Falcon 40-48 m. p. h. 
Sand grouse 43-47 m. p. h. 
Brant 45 m.p.h. 
Canada goose 44m. p. h. 





In Plymouth, Vt. 


A dark little shape moved in the night 
near a farmhouse in Plymouth, Vt. Root- 
ing peacefully in the grassroots, it was 


| suddenly aware of another, clamorous 


| creature rushing at it, a barking dog. The 


door of the farmhouse opened and out 
came a little man who peered across the 
road into the night, disappeared indoors, 
reappeared accompanied by a woman with 
a bright light flashing in her hand. The 
little man was carrying a long dark object, 
a shotgun. While the dog, a chow called 
Tim, continued his barking, while the 
woman, Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, aimed her 
flashlight, the little man, Calvin Coolidge, 
raised his gun and pulled the trigger— 
BLAM! The little night creature, a com- 
mon skunk or polecat, rolled over on its 
side shuddering, dead. Calvin Coolidge 
went indoors again. Next day, when he 
left Plymouth after his 15-week vacation 
(he had the gun there to hunt partridges), 
all the world heard how Calvin Coolidge 
got his skunk. 
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ai EAST meets WEST ; 


UNITED NATIONAL BANK 





at Cleveland’s Aerial Crossroads 


Cleveland, home of the National Air Races, 
maintains its position as America’s leading 
airway terminus. A natural transfer point 
between New York, Chicago and the big 
industrial centers of the South, Cleveland 
receives each day tons of freight and mail. 
More than 100 Cleveland industries are 
actively engaged in the manufacture of 
airplanes or airplane parts. 

However, the success of aviation in 





Largest 


National 


Cleveland is not dependent on aerial ac- 
tivities alone. Cleveland’s complete circle 
of industry has an important bearing on 
its aviation advancement. 

Finance, for one, must lend its strength 
with a progressive spirit backed by sound 
principles of banking. In this field, as in 
all others, Central United National Bank 
gives added stimulation with a complete 
scope of modern banking facilities. 


CENTRAL UNITED 
NATIONAL BANK of Cleveland 


Bank in Ohio 
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1818 “A long continuance of distresses has 

had a bad effect on the morality of the 
country. The vast number of failures takes 
away the odium. The farmer is become as 
poor as a rat. He cannot pay the storekeeper, 
the storekeeper cannot pay the merchant.” 


An American Bank 
Director’s letter sent to England 


1837 “Bankruptcy and ruin, at the anticipa- 
tion of which the heart sickens must 
follow the long train of evils which are as- 


suredly before us.” 
Senator Clayton of Delaware 
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1858 “A people furnished with all the means 

necessary to happiness, with plenty of 
food and all the elements of prosperity—and 
yet completely paralyzed—distrusting and dis- 
trustful —see their riches take to themselves 
wings and fly away. God grant that we may be 
guided wisely in matters we cannot escape.” 


“Financial Revulsion” by Samuel Hurd Walley 
Address delivered before 


American Statistical Ass'n 


1886 “The nations of the world have over- 

stocked themselves with machinery and 
manufacturing plants far in excess of the wants 
of production. Though the discovery of new 
processes of manufacture will undoubtedly 
continue, it will not leave room for marked 
extension such as has been witnessed during 
the last fifty years. The day of large profits 


is probably past.” 
P YP Official Report of the U.S. 


Commissioner of Labor 


1893 “From the ruins of their own fortunes 
people look out on bankrupt cities, 
bankrupt farms, bankrupt counties, bankrupt 


9? 
States. Grover Cleveland 


Quoth the Raven 


“Nevermore” 


The shadow of the bird of evil omen is again 
overtheland. Today, both the individual on 
the street, and the executive entrusted with 
the policies of a business may buy, now, as 
they are able, the things they need—shoes, or 
shirts—or markets. Or they can let evil omen 
paralyze their activities until rising prices 


have diminished today’s unprecedented op- 
portunity. This is especially true as applied 
to advertising. For the right advertising now, 
means benefits now, and lays the ground- 
work for future benefits of even greater mag- 
nitude. And it is well to remember that 
birds of evil omen have always been wrong. 


McCann - Erickson, Advertising 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - LOS ANGELES « TORONTO - MONTREAL - VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG - LONDON - PARIS - FRANKFORT, o. M. 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


Breathing Spell 

The Federal Reserve Bank Building in 
Manhattan is particular about its tenants. 
Brokerage firms or other private financial 
companies are unwelcome. Two weeks 
ago the tenants, all on the fifth floor, con- 
sisted of two insurance agencies, an archi- 
tect, a management company, and the 
offices of the national bank examiners and 
the New York State Bankers Association. 
To these was added last week National 
Credit Corp. which took space on the 
sixth floor occupied in part last year by 
New York Telephone Co. Driven rapidly 
forward by the Corporation’s president, 
Mortimer Norton Buckner, things soon 
hummed on the Reserve building’s sixth 
floor. 

This central office will be much like 
the Federal Reserve System headquarters 
in Washington. Here will be held the 
meetings of the twelve directors, one from 
each Reserve district. There will be no 
safe holding one billion dollars, only a 
clerical staff with ample filing space to 
record the decisions and transactions of 
National Credit Corp.’s twelve divisions 
throughout the land. Important in the 
personnel will be the telephone operators, 
for through their plugs and switches will 
flow almost all the office’s activity, mostly 
long distance. And most familiar to the 
telephone operators will be the voice of 
Banker Buckner who stayed at the office 
after midnights last week galvanizing the 
biggest corporation ever formed on such 
short notice. 

The New York office will be the eyes, 
ears and brain of National Credit Corp. 
Its many fingers, long enough to reach any 
bank in the country, are National Credit 
Associations set up in subdivisions of the 
twelve Reserve districts, each presided 
over by a local chairman. (Federal Re- 
serve District No. 2, comprising New 
York State and parts of New Jersey and 
Connecticut, has 13 Associations.) Mem- 
bers of each Association will collectively 
stand back of all loans made in their 
district. National Credit Corp. thus di- 
vided becomes responsibly mobile, its 
loans in any district authorized only by 
those who know local conditions thor- 
oughly. 

Subscriptions to the Corporation’s 6% 
gold notes continued to be received last 
week. George McCleiland Reynolds of 
Chicago, national chairman, announced: 

“In a few days the National Credit Cor- 
poration will be ready to make loans. Of 
course we will not have all the subscrip- 
tions in by that time, but we will have 
enough to start doing business... . 
Everything is developing as rapidly as 
could be expected.” 

Officials of National Credit Corp. were 
disturbed by a report that New York 
banks which had advanced money to as- 
sist nearby banks in the last few weeks 
would shift these loans to National Credit 
Corp. (Trme, Oct. 26). This was denied. 
No such transactions are contemplated 
under the proposed plans. 

Meanwhile, almost on its second birth- 
day, the U. S. Depression showed signs 
of waning. Nobody said Depression was 
over, but in high places events were 


taken to show that it had been checked. 
Business took a deep breath, felt a little 
better. 

At the White House President Hoover 
commented upon a number of things which 
pleased him (see p. 13). The Federal 
Reserve System ratio of reserves to de- 
posits and notes remained unchanged 
for the week at 59.9%. Currency in 
circulation decreased $24,000,000, showed 
hoarding less popular. Wheat was up 
20¢ from its low; cotton advanced $6 a 
bale (see p. 15). Appearing in Washing- 
ton before the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures, New York’s important 
Banker Albert Henry Wiggin (Chase Na- 
tional) was questioned by young Senator 
Robert Marion La Follette Jr. 

Testimony was being taken to determine 
whether some government agency could be 











SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 


Banker Wiggin could find him no super- 
man. 


established by Congress to prevent future 
Depressions, something in the nature of a 


national economic council. Banker Wig- 
gin, questioned on this said, “I don't 
think so. A man only lives so many years 
and his experience only lasts with him so 
many years. New generations succeed and 
they will make the same blunders. . . . I 
don’t think an economic council would 
do any harm, but I don’t think it would 
do much good.” 

“Is not yours a counsel of despair?” 
asked the Senator. 

“T think you are looking for a super- 
man,” replied the Banker. “There isn’t 
any. Once in so many years we are going 
to have hard times.” For the present 
Banker Wiggin said he saw a “substantial 
improvement” in U. S. business, urged 
“a liberalizing of the Sherman Act” as a 
helpful move. 

Testifying before the same Committee 
were James Augustine Farrell. president 
of U. S. Steel Corp. and Eugene Meyer, 
governor of the Federal Reserve Board. 
Steelman Farrell said there were un- 
mistakable signs of recovery in his busi- 
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ness, added that “foreign trade is going 
to be the great balance wheel of our coun- 
try.”” (Steel operations for the country 
as a whole increased last week to 29% 
of capacity, against 28%, the week before. ) 
Banker Meyer was skeptical of the Swope 
plan for U. S. trade associations (Tre, 
Sept. 28), joined Messrs. Wiggin and 
Farrell in cold shouldering the La Follette- 
sponsored National Economic Council. 
“The voice of warning,” said he, “is the 
most inarticulate voice in America.” 

The National Association of Manufac- 
turers added weight to the optimistic side 
by publishing its annual trade survey. 
Questionnaires had been sent to companies 
in more than 20 industries. Of 800 replies 
received, 58% pointed to busy winter 
prospects; 54%, of the responding con- 
cerns had either maintained or raised the 
wage scale. Eight industries actually 
showed gains over 1930. These were auto- 
mobile accessories 14%, chemicals 11%, 
electrical 18%, leather 27%, paper & pulp 
14%, rubber 25%, stationery & printing 
9%, textiles 17%, miscellaneous 9%. 


—_—e 


Winchester & Western 

Franklin William Olin stands six feet 
high, weighs 240 lb., and is one of the best 
known blackpowder men in the country. 
Last week Powderman Olin, in his 72nd 
year, put through a deal which once would 
have seemed incredible. 

Thirty-four years ago powder-wise Mr. 
Olin founded Western Cartridge Co. in 
East Alton, Ill. Soon the company was 
well entrenched in the munitions field and 
from time to time since the War it has 
set the pace for the industry, continually 
improving its products. Its most notable 
recent accomplishment was Super X shells, 
with a slow-burning powder to give shot- 
guns a more even explosion, a shorter 
shot-string. Super X was developed in the 
company’s laboratories by President Olin’s 
son John, a vice president. 

Although Western is privately owned, 
the following facts are known: its assets 
are around $10,000,000; it has made a 
profit every year since 1908; its earnings 
averaged $1,432,000 annually for the five 
years ended with 1930; this year it may 
make a million dollars against $878,000 
last year. In good times it employs 2,300 
men; now it fo ee 1,500. It makes clay 
pigeon traps, sportsmen’s targets and deto- 
nators as well as shells and cartridges, is 
affiliated with four powder companies. 
President Olin hates waste and laziness, 
does not like to hire baseball enthusiasts 
or golfers. The atmosphere in the plant 
is friendly and open, but whenever there 
is an explosion (on July 10, 1923, twelve 
employes were killed by one) first-hand in- 
formation on the cause becomes scarce. 

Last week massive President Olin was 
in New Haven. In the arms & munitions 
industry New Haven has long meant but 
one thing: Winchester. Since Civil War 
days Winchester has been one of the fore- 
most names in the U. S. firearms business. 
Its .30-.30 became the standard deer rifle, 
its .405 caliber rifle was known from the 
day it was first sold as death to moose and 
elk, its .45—.90 probably killed more buffa- 
loes than any other firearm. The company 
was one of the pioneers in the popular .22 
rifle field, has also been a big maker of 
ammunitions. Since the War, Winchester’s 
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fortunes have fallen. It tried to beat guns 
into fishing tackle, roller and ice skates, 
cutlery, flashlights. It tried even to enter 
the chainstore business through purchase 
of Simmons Hardware Co. in 1922. Last 
winter it was unable to pay a bill owed to 
Thomas Albert Dwight (‘‘Tad’’) Jones, 
Yale’s longtime football coach, a coal 
dealer. On Jan. 22 the great Winchester 
Repeating Arms Co., whose stock (largely 
held by New Haven’s Bennett family) was 
quoted at $3,000 a share during the War, 
passed into the control of a Federal re- 
ceiver. Thus it was that last week Powder- 
man Olin did not go to New Haven as a 
western manufacturer anxious to learn 
from Winchester, but as a munitions 
tycoon in his own right ready to buy and 
absorb a fallen rival. 


President Olin’s terms were simple: 
Western Cartridge would buy the Win- 
chester business & plants (valued last year 
at $30,000,000) for $3,000,000 cash, 
$4,800,000 in preferred stock, $300,000 
towards paying receivership expenses. 
Last week the Winchester reorganization 
committee consisting of Earle Bailie, presi- 
dent of Tri-Continental Corp. and partner 
of J. & W. Seligman & Co., and Medley G. 
B. Whelpley, president of American Express 
Bank & Trust Co., approved the offer. The 
plan then awaited the approval of the Fed- 
eral receiver. When the deal is completed 
owners of Winchester first mortgage bonds 
will receive $50 ‘cash and $28 par value 
Western Cartridge preferred stock for each 
$100 bond, while holders of Winchester 
debentures will get $38 par value preferred 
Western stock for each $100. President 


Olin last week assured New Haven that 


CORPORATE 


TRUST SHARES 
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17 Industrials 
Allied Gemical 
American Can 
Amer. Radiator & S. S. 
American Smelting 
American Tobacco 
Borden 
duPont 
Eastman Kodak 
General Electric 
International Harvester 
National Biscuit 
Otis Elevator 
Procter & Gamble 
Union Carbide 
United States Steel 
Westinghouse 
Woolworth 
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the Winchester business will not be moved 
to East Alton, that the big local plant may 
even be expanded. 

Consummation of the deal leaves many 
a well-known name in the arms & muni- 


Acme-P. & A. 
FRANKLIN WILLIAM OLIN 
He Super-Xed a fallen rival. 


tions field. Nimrods are familiar with am- 
munition turned out by Peters, U. S., 
Remington, Federal. They also know the 
products of such firearms concerns as: 
Remington Arms Co., Inc., older than 


Winchester by nearly half a century, al- 





Now available in two new series each comprising the 
following portfolio of 30 stocks in equal share amounts: 


6 Utilities 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
Columbia Gas & Elect. 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y. 
Electric Bond and Share 
North American 


United Gas Improvement 





4 Rails 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 
New York Central 
Pennsylvania Railroad 
Union Pacific 


3 Oils 
Standard Oil (Indiana) 
Standard Oil (New Jersey) 


Texas Corporation 





These are fixed investment trusts sponsored by 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND RESEARCH CORPORATION 


: New Yorx 
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ways its peer. The first Remington rifle 
was made by Eliphalet Remington in 1816, 
He died in 1861, weakened by the strain 
of upping production for the Civil War 
(then famed gun: the Harper’s Ferry 
musket). His three sons Philo, Samuel 
and Eliphalet Jr., carried on, but 23 years 
after the Civil War Marcellus Hartley 
bought control of the company, and his 
grandson Marcellus Hartley Dodge is now 
its chairman. Remington first developed 
the hammerless, solid-breech, repeating 
shotgun and the hammerless unloading 
shotgun, introduced the paper shotgun 
shell and the metallic cartridge in the U.S. 
It made the deadly little Derringer short 
barreled pistol, carried in the sash of many 
a gambler. Newest Remington shells and 
cartridges are Kleanbore, with potassium 
chlorate eliminated from the priming mix- 
ture, thus sparing the barrel from rust and 
pitting. Remington once made typewrit- 
ers, was not successful and sold the divi- 
sion, now part of Remington Rand, Inc. 
At present Remington is the second big- 
gest maker of cash registers but is negotia- 
ting to sell this business to National Cash 
Register, the biggest. It is the largest 
U. S. pocket cutlery maker. In September 
there were false reports that Remington 
would buy Winchester, that E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. would acquire a minor- 
ity interest in the combination. 

Savage Arms Corp., which has ex- 
panded into such by-products as washing 
machines, refrigerators, has also expanded 
in its principal business. Its most notable 
acquisition came last year with the pur- 
chase of A. H. Fox Gun Co. of Phila- 
delphia, famed for high-grade shotguns. 
Savage also holds U. S. rights to the Lewis 
Machine Gun and the patents for the 
Driggs-Schroeder gun, used in the Army 
and Navy. This year the company has 
lost money, fortnight ago it passed its divi- 
dend. 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufactur- 
ing Co. makes such peaceful things these 
days as fuses, washers, buttons, switches, 
dish-washing machines, but still makes 
the pistol once famed as Judge Colt, ad- 
vertised now as “the World’s right arm.” 
It also turns out the Thompson Sub- 
Machine Gun, used by many a police 
department. A sub-machine gun can fire 
300 shots a minute, costs $175 to $200. 
Last year Colt earned $103,000 against 
$688,000 in 1929. 

Parker Bros. is located in Meriden, 
Conn., hometown of Rosa Ponselle (see 
p. 26). The company turns out a double- 
barreled shotgun called Old Reliable, by 
many sportsmen regarded as the best U.S. 
gun. Craftsmanship is high in the Parker 
Bros. factory, production is limited in pro- 
portion to skilled workers available. The 
entire output is sold at the beginning of 
the year. Old Reliable costs from $55 to 
$1,500. Fox shotguns (see above) range 
from $36.50 to $1,000. 


Francis Bannerman & Sons store in 
Manhattan does not make firearms or mu- 
nitions but is to be reckoned with. There 
the collector can buy almost any type of 
weapon from battle-axes on. The South 
American revolutionist can buy good arms 
a little out of date such as Mausers and 
Springfields sold at Government auctions. 
Bannerman’s is, in fact, the chief cus- 
tomer at U. S. Army auctions, buying 
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tents easily accessible. 
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No Lost Time 
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saddles, old band uniforms, boots and flags. 
Its 350-page catalog contains such items 
as: “U.S. A. 30-ton Hydraulic Jack, used 
for mounting heavy cannon, $30.” Once, 
at a South American country’s urgent re- 
quest, Bannerman’s changed a passenger 
steamship into a battleship in one week. 


The store also has large supplies of ammu- | 


nition for sale. These are kept on Banner- 
man’s Island, in the Hudson near Corn- 
wall, N. Y. The Bannerman family spend 
vacations at this castellated arsenal but 
very seldom have visitors. A _ careless 


cigaret would blow the place to smith- | 


ereens. 


| Deals & Developments 
No Car Cartel. “A cartel without Mr. | 
| Ford would be useless and hence we are 
| forced to continue our present wasteful, 
| extravagant methods in spite of the de- 
| pression.” 
| Citroén, Europe-bound, after explaining 
| that unwillingness to co-operate on Mr. 


So last week spoke André 


Ford’s part had dashed his plans for an 
automobile cartel (Trme, Oct. 26).* Last 
week Ford’s world 1931 production was 
estimated by the New York Daily Invest- 


ment News at 800,000 cars, equal to the | 


estimate for Chevrolet, greater than that 


of any other competitor. Also last week, | 
a Ford wage-cut heralded a new Ford | 


model (see p. 16). 
Kresge to Kresge. The Kresge De- 
partment Store in Newark has long been 


| a big loser for Kresge Department Stores | 


Inc., which shares its ownership with 
Sebastian Spering Kresge. Last week 
Storeman Kresge bought the remaining 
half interest in the Newark store from the 
department store company for $2,000,000 
and assumption of certain liabilities, stated 


| he still had faith in his original judgment 


but was “not insensible” to the opinion of 
other shareholders that it should be sold. 
Kresge Department Stores, Inc. also owns 


| the Palais Royal in Washington, D. C., has 


a large interest in The Fair, Chicago. It 
is not to be confused with S. S. Kresge Co.., 


| operating 5¢-10¢—-25¢ stores, earning as | 
| much money this year as last. 
specially designed to eliminate these | 


——<) 


Personnel 
Last week the following were news: 
William Larimer Mellon, nephew of 


| Secretary of the Treasury Andrew William 
Mellon and chairman of Gulf Oil Corp. | 


ERNST & ERNST 


was elected a member of the executive 
committee of Westinghouse Electric & 


| Manufacturing Co. He succeeds the late 
| Harrison Nesbit, killed in an automobile 


accident. 
John Daniel Hertz, Albert Davis Lasker 


| and William Wrigley Jr. were elected to | 


the board of Paramount Publix Corp. 
Mr. Hertz, retired founder of Yellow 


_ Cab Manufacturing Co. of Chicago, will 


be chairman of the finance committee. 
Asked whether he had a financial interest 
in Paramount, 
week exulted: 


*Another body which Mr. Ford has never | 


joined is National Automobile Chamber of Com- 
merce, although Lincoln Motor Co. has re- 
tained its membership. 








Gumman Wrigley last | 
“T’ve been buying Para- | 
| mount Publix stock for a long time, and I 
| intend to buy a lot more. Just this morn- 
| ing I bought 5,000 shares. I don’t know 
exactly how much I do own, but it’s a lot!” | 
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Constructive 


Auditing 


An independent audit is to be 
regarded always as the means 
to valuable advice from the 
auditor or auditing firm. 


Too often, auditing service 
ends with the report of the 
financial condition of (name) 
as of (date). 


Auditors should be equipped 
—and should be employed— 
to offer recommendations in 
connection with method, poli- 
cies, financing, etc.; to furnish 
comparative statistics intelli- 
gently prepared; to point out 
how mistakes and waste may 
be eliminated, and pitfalls 
avoided. 


Of course, every audit 
should be a Detailed Au- 
dit. But whether it be De- 
tailed, Semi-Detailed or 
Balance Sheet, it can, and 
should be made to, serve as 
the basis, not only of the 
financial report, but also for 
constructive help. 


With the business man’s ap- 
preciative understanding of 
this help, and the coopera- 
tion of progressive Public Ac- 
countants, Auditing becomes 
Constructive and offers its 
greatest value. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


AKRON 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
BIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 
CANTON 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
CLEVELAND 
COLUMBUS 
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DAYTON 


FORT WORTH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 
HOUSTON READING 
HUNTINGTON, W. VA, RICHMOND 
INDIANAPOLIS ROCHESTER 
JACKSON, MISS. ST. LOUIS 
KALAMAZOO ST. PAUL 
KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
LOUISVILLE SEATTLE 
MEMPHIS TAMPA 

MIAMI TOLEDO 
MILWAUKEE TULSA 

DENVER MINNEAPOLIS WASHINGTON 
DETROIT NEW ORLEANS ,. WHEELING 
ERIE NEW YORK WINSTON-SALEM 
FORT WAYNE OMAHA YOUNGSTOWN 
PHILADELPHIA 


PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
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ack when gas lights 


were new in 
California 


AGE—Forty-five years ago, when Pacific Lighting 
started in the gas and electric business, the leading 
hotels were lighted by gas. Even thirty years ago the 
entire output of electricity over the Los Angeles Gas 
and Electric Company’s system was only as much as 
the Los Angeles Biltmore Hotel uses today. 


GROWTH—The eleven Southern California coun- 
ties reached by Pacific Lighting’s natural gas system 
have grown from a population of 250,000 to 3,000,000 
since 1890. Los Angeles, then a town of 40,000, is now 
America’s fifth largest city. Pacific Lighting has con- 
sistently kept ahead of this unparalleled growth, 
through the engineering and managerial ability of its 
operating companies and its own balance of conserva- 
tism and progressiveness in financial policies. 

SYSTEM—With the exception of the two southern- 
most counties, all of Southern California is served 
with gas by the Pacific Lighting system. Electricity 
generated by gas-fired steam plants is also served 
within the city of Los Angeles. 





for more than a generation. There are no outstanding 
securities other than preferred and common stocks. 


Pacific Lighting is offering no new securities at the 
present time. These advertisements are intended to 
improve the economical marketing of future issues hy 
creating a more general appreciation of the Company's 


The four distributing companies serve adjoining 
territories, and their pipe-lines have been completely 
interconnected to form one compact system. The 
natural gas supply is obtained from twenty-six gas 
fields (including Kettleman Hills) all of which are 
located within the boundaries of the consuming terri- 
tory with short-distance transmission from field to 


history and development and its balanced system of 
operation. 

Pacific Lighting Corporation unifies the following 
meter. companies for economy in operation and in the sup- 


P NP ae i ‘ ote plying of capital for extensions and improvements: 
Pacific Lighting is the ultimate consolidation of mons ' ' 


numerous local companies which once supplied their Los ANGELES Gas & ELEctric Corp. 


own communities and which have been united for SOUTHERN CaLirorniA Gas CoMPANY 
SourHeRN Counties Gas ComPaANy 


. » SANTA Marra Gas Company . . 
with investments in 

SECURITIES — Pacific Lighting Corporation has Paciric Gas & E vectrric Company 

paid dividends to stockholders without interruption Paciric Pusiic Service CoMPANY 


CIFIC \:( LIGHTING 


CORPORATION 


433 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


operating advantages or economic necessity into 
larger and larger units. 


OF AMERICA’S OLDEST UTILITY GROUPS 








TIME 


x “SERVING THE EMPIRE OF THE WEST” x 


With the ener 
of robust ston 
the State of Wash- 
ington builds for 
the future. New 
enterprises in ag- 
riculture, manu- 
facturing and 
commerce are 
rising in supple- 
ment to the mas- 
sive structure of 
her lumber industry. Hardly to 
be matched in the entire West 
are this state’s opportunities for 
commercial ik industrial ex- 
ploits. 

Interested in the future busi- 
ra! i gy of the Empire of 
the West, we asked responsible 
spokesmen of Washington to pro- 
ject for us an industrial panorama 
of the Washington of the future. 

“With her great treasury of natu- 
ral resources, a favorable location 
for Oriental trade, and her extensive 
facilities for rail and water transpor- 
tation, Washington’s promise as the 
state of opportunity is clearly 
marked,” say the men of Washington. 

“During the ensuing decade we ex- 
pect the population increase will ex- 
ceed that of the last ten years, when 
it gained more than 15%, Partic- 





CREATES NEW 
OPPORTUNITIES 





ularly, greater 
gains are antici- 
pated in farm 
population. In 

reparation, 

/ashington is 
spending $11,- 
000,000 on the 
Kittitas reclama- 
tion project to 
open 72,000 acres 
to cultivation. 
The Yakima-Benton project em- 
bracing 60,000 acres and costing 
$16,000,000 will be completed be- 
fore 1940, and a vast aeialine 
to irrigate 1,800,000 acres in the 
Columbia Basin is planned. 

“In step with the forward 
march, $90,000,000 is allocated 
for six new hydro-electric prej- 
ects; $6,000,000 for railroad ex- 
tensions on the Olympic Peninsula; 
$12,000,000 for bridges and public 
buildings; $38,500,000 for highways 
and roads, exclusive of $15,000,000 
already authorized for a system 
which will girdle the state with a 
paved highway ....” 

* *& x Asa regional banking institution, the 
Crocker First National Bank from the Port 
of San Francisco provides banking resources 
and facilities for the development of indus- 
try and commerce throughout the Empire 


of the West. 


CROCKER FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


CROCKER FIRST FEDERAL TRUST CO. « CROCKER FIRST CO. 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 
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| Best Seller 


| Mr. Cu and Mr. Thu of French Indo- 
| China, Mr. Truu of Estonia, Mr. La of 
| Bhutan, and 1,126 other colporteurs (ped- 
dlers) helped keep the Holy Bible the 
world’s best seller last year. Word of their 
| activities reached the U. S. last week in 
the 127th annual report of the British & 

| Foreign Bible Society. Some facts: 
Total number of Bibles, New Testa- 
ments and portions of Scripture distributed 


| last year: 11,888,226, of which 7,604.625 


copies were sold by the colporteurs. Dis- 


| tribution was 287,000 less than the previ- 


ous year; contributions dropped £33,047. 
Total number of languages and dialects in 
which the Bible is published was raised to 
644 by the addition of German Romany 
(Gypsy), Australian Worrora, and twelve 


| dialects of Africa, India and New Guinea. 


A fat volume, the Annual Report glances 
about the world, thus: “By general consent 
1930 was a gloomy and depressing year in 
China’s political history. . . . The political 
situation in Colombia has shown no 
improvement. ... Burma was _ affected 
during the year by a series of local dis- 
asters... .” Lyrically of the Egyptian 
Agency (Egypt, Arabia, Palestine, etc.) it 
says: “There Pharaoh oppressed and Can- 
dace reigned, where Herod wantoned and 
Moses died, where Muhammad fled and 
the Mahdi slew. . . .” Against these back- 
grounds are painted the labors of the Holy 
Bible salesmen. One entered an Austrian 
circus, sold Gospels to Japanese, Italian 
and Arabic performers. Trying unsuccess- 
fully to circulate in the Eucharistic Con- 
gress at Carthage last year (Time, May 19, 
1930), one R. H. Robinson sold a New 
Testament to a traffic policeman. At a 
cinema performance of Ben Hur at a fair 
in Mollet, Spain, a colporteur stood by 
the door crying: “The Holy Gospels! 
With all the texts that are thrown on the 
screen in the film!” He sold 300. 

“Colporteur Széke spends most of his 
time in the restaurants and cafés of Buda- 
pest. Let us hasten to add that he does 
not go there to be fed, but to feed others 
with the Word of God.” In Turkey, Ar- 
menian Colporteur Mihran Balian “tells 
of a Turk who was heard crying out with 


| a loud voice in the midst of a large crowd: 


‘May this Society live long! What a 
philanthropic Society! It is not concerned 
at all with politics and supplies the people 
with books at cheap rates!’ 

“A colporteur was reading the parable 
of the Prodigal Son in a Paris café much 
frequented by North African workmen. A 
young kabyle became greatly excited. ‘It 
is my life you are reading!’ he cried. ‘I 
am the prodigal son.’ And he rushed out 
into the night.” 


Into Tibet, into the southern part of 


| Morocco, hitherto difficult of access, up 








the Andes, went colporteurs. Some things 
they took in exchange for Scriptures: 
soap, wool, toasted chestnuts, boiled pota- 
toes, fish, bananas. Russia is the only land 
where the Society is not countenanced. In 
nearby countries it finds its sales i- 
creased. In France, home of many an €x- 
patriate, the Society sold 39,261 Bibles in 
Russian. 
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‘lo the man who 


in 2 years... 


MERICAN business has buckled down to a new 
basis. Men who “got by” the easiest way in the 
last few years are now losing their jobs. 

Yet the men who, in easy times or hard, are al- 
ways on the alert for quicker, easier, better, more 
economical ways of organizing work—men who are 
anxious to free themselves of the details of one job 
and prepare themselves for the next—are the men 
now in line for rewards. 

They are the men, incidentally, who long ago came 
to the conclusion that every repetitive operation can be 
handled by a printed form. Printed forms establish 
the “who,” “when,” “what” and “how” of every job 
—as a written understanding. They do away with 
errors, misunderstandings. They speed up operations. 
Above all, they free your mind, your desk, of details 
—so you can devote more hours to the kind of think- 
ing that leads to more money. 


7 «¢ 


Of course, when they speak of “printed forms,” 
most men visualize them “‘on Hammermill Bond.” 
For that is the accepted standard for such work. 

Surface, colors, strength, appearance, uniformity, 
permanence, availability—Hammermill Bond has 
them all, PLUS MODERATE PRICE. 

That is why Hammermill Bond is used by more 
business firms, recommended by more printers, ware- 
housed in larger quantities by 
more leading paper merchants 


than any other bond paper. 


OUTLINE 
OF 
EXECUTIVE 
SUCCESS 


AMMERMmM, 
" BOND CL 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 
It is our word of honor to the public 





Fast had a RAISE 





NEW BOOK Fae Thousands of serious- 


minded men, realizing 


for men who want that salary awards in 


the next few years will 
go to those people who 
know how to plan easier, quicker, more economical 
ways of organizing work, are benefiting from the ideas 
in the new book called “Outline of Executive Success.” 
This 96-page book is filled with practical suggestions 
for organizing your work, ridding your mind of petty 
detail, preparing yourself for a bigger job and bigger 
money. Simply enclose twenty-five cents (stamps or 
coin) and your copy will be mailed at once, post- 
paid. Use the coupon. 


more money 






HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Erie, Penn. 





Gentlemen: I am enclosing twenty-five cents (stamps or coin), 
for which please send me the 96-page book, “Outline of 
Executive Success.” (Outside of U. S. A. 50¢.) 








Name. at a > a 


Position 












(ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR OFFICE LETTERHEAD) rs 











jubscrip- 

tion Rates: 
The Chris- 
tian Century, 
$4.00peryear. 


vHAT 
Will the Next Year Bring? 


NTO this need for personal, religious and social guid- 

ance comes this recognized leader with the greatest 

money-saving offer ever made for new subscriptions. 
60 brimming issues—for ONLY $2.50. 


The CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


Interprets contemporary life in terms of the ideals of 
democracy, social well-being and spiritualintegrity. 

The worldis at the crossroads—facing religious and 
moralissues comparable only to those of the first 
century. The Christian Century is awake to the fate- 
ful character of these issues andits pages will be filled 
this coming year with electrifying discussions of the 
religious aspect of: World Disarmament, Presidential 
Election, Problem of the ‘‘ Movies,’” Moral Drift of 
Matrimony, Prohibition, etc.—The Christian Cen- 
tury stands alone among national weeklies as an 
advocate of the 18th Amendment. 

Mail coupon today. Keep abreast of the onrushing 
sweep of World Affairs. Take advantage of the big saving. 
Far-sighted ministers and earnest laymen recognize this 
magazine as indispensable. Write today. 


The CHRISTIAN CENTURY 
440 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Please mail sample copy. Enter my new subscrip- 

tion as below. 


0 The Christian Century, 60issues to Jan. 1, 1933. 
$4.65 value. Special rate $2.50. 
Dept. T 


Signed 


( Remittance enclosed or [] Please send invoice, 


John Hancock Series 


Nobody wants to inherit 
a mortgage 


Your family will 
inherit a home, not a mortgage, 
if you put life insurance to 
work now. 


A policy for the amount of 
the mortgage is lifting a lot of 
worry from many shoulders 
these days. It is a simple way 
of promising yourself that you 
will pay your own debts and 
not leave them to your family. 


We have a booklet which ex- 
plains the many ways in which 
life insurance helps to keep 
the home together and the fam- 
ily happy. Send for your copy 
of “This Matter of Success.” 


Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 


Joun Hancock Inoumy Bureau, 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, 
“This Matter of Success.” 


Street and N 


Over Sixty-Eight Years in Business 


TIME 
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For & About Jews 


The structure of Jewry and the Jewish 
| Press in the U. S. may be expressed in 
| generations. There is the proud old immi- 
grant group, slowly diminishing, which 
lives strictly in the tradition of its fathers. 
Through it the great Yiddish language 
dailies (Forward, Day, Morning Journal) 
wield their power. A second generation 
(roughly pre-War) shied away from the 
piety and solidarity of the oldster. To it 
the self-conscious, defensive Jewish week- 
lies address themselves. Many students 
profess to see now the beginning of a 





third generation, youthful and intelligent, 
proud but inquiring, race-conscious but 
dispassionate. For that group, and for in- 
quisitive non-Jews, was designed The 
Current Jewish Record which made its 
first appearance last week. 

The Current Jewish Record is a pocket- 
size monthly similar to Reader’s Digest. 
It is an anthology of articles culled from 
the press of the world about Jews, Jew- 
ish problems, or subjects affecting Jews. 
By no means all the material is selected 
from the Jewish press. In the first issue 
are articles from Nation, Christian Cen- 
tury, FoRTUNE, Outlook, Harper’s, New 
Republic. In the publishers’ words the 
magazine will “convey a cross section pic- 
ture of the Jew . . . express no editorial 
opinion, sponsor no ‘isms’ . . . leave to 
the organizations which are _ better 
equipped for the purpose the task of safe- 
guarding Jewish rights. . . .” 

Founder & editor of The Current Jew- 
ish Record is frail, earnest Sidney Wal- 
lach, 26, lately managing editor of the de- 
funct Jewish Tribune. For active associ- 
ates Editor Wallach enlisted Rabbi Louis 
Israel Newman as an authority on religion; 
Harry Schneiderman, assistant secretary 
of the American Jewish Committee (of 
which the late Louis Marshall was presi- 





dent) as an expert on Jewish foreign af- 
fairs; and Dr. Israel Schapiro, chief of 
the Division of Semitic & Oriental Liter- 
ature of the Library of Congress, author- 
ity on Jewish scholarship. 

@ To promote inter-racial harmony and 
provide a forum on Jewish questions will 
appear next month Opinion—A Journal of 
Jewish Life & Letters, edited by James 
Waterman Wise, 29, magazine and news- 
paper writer. Included in the editorial 
board are Ludwig Lewisohn, Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes and Rabbi Stephen Sam- 
uel Wise, father of the editor. 


O, 


Résumé 


News Story Magazine, monthly, is for 
people who do not keep up to date in 
their tabloid reading. Its stories are re- 
capitulations of the sensations of recent 
months, profusely illustrated and cap- 
tioned in scare-head fashion. Several of 
the stories in the first issue are about six 
| months old (e. g., Starr Faithfull, Two- 
| Gun Crowley, Bryan Untiedt) but an effort 
| will be made to make the magazine a 
news-of-the-month résumé. Publisher is 
| Herman Rawitser (Flying Aces, Detec- 
tive Dragnet, Football Classic, et al.); 





editor is one Percy L. Trussell. 


Odds, Ends 


@ The photographs of the Lindberghs and 
their capsized plane in the Yangtze River 
(Time, Oct. 12) which appeared in the 
U. S. press last week were sold by Col. 
Lindbergh to Wide World Photos (New 
York Times) in this fashion: When the 
mishap occurred alongside the aircraft 


© Wide World 
Tourist LINDBERGH 


. endowed a bed. 


carrier H.M.S. Hermes, some 50 sailors 
began snapping their cameras. Aware of 
Colonel Lindbergh’s ideas on publicity, 
the commander of the Hermes offered to 
confiscate the films. Tactfully Colonel 
Lindbergh declined. Instead he agreed 
that the pictures be sold to one of the 
eager news services for $4,000, the pro- 
ceeds to provide a bed for soldiers & 
sailors in the Shanghai Hospital. Only 
Col. Lindbergh’s good friend the Times 
thought the pictures worth that sum. The 
money was paid; the Lindbergh-Hermes 
Memorial Bed made possible. 

@ Twenty-five years ago Cleveland 
Rodgers went to work for the respected 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle as a linotype op- 
erator. Last week he was made editor, 
succeeding Dr. Arthur Millidge Howe who 
took the title editor emeritus. Dr. Howe, 
a cultured Canadian gentleman who walks 
with a painful limp, served the Eagle for 
38 years. In 1915 he succeeded the late 
famed Dr. St. Clair McKelway as editor, 
made a creditable but unspectacular rec- 
ord. Dr. Howe will continue to write 
Eagle editorials at his home. Editor 
Rodgers, sober & industrious, has a good 
editor’s capacity for indignation. He is 
well known for his books on Walt Whit- 
man, who ¢ lited the Eagle 1846-48. 


Chrysler Corporation 
* DIVIDEND ON COMMON STOCK * 


A quarterly dividend, for the fourth quarter of 
1931, of twenty-five cents ($.25) per share, on 
the Common Stock, has been declared, payable 
January 4, 1932, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 1, 1931. 


B. E. Hutchinson, Vice President and Treasurer 
a no ne tree eer mae 
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NOT A CENT OF COST 


FOR THIS VALUABLE INSURANCE 


* 


.s 


tl 
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HERE’S HOW the amazing pictures at the 
left were made. Paper sliced through writ- 
ings was placed between two slides. The 
edge of this “sandwich” .. 
section of paper... 


. showing cross 
was then photographed 
under the microscope. 


The so-called “permanent” ink penetrated the paper only slightly as the microphotograph at 
the left shows ... Ryto Ink, shown at the right, had gone into the paper deeply, had “riveted” 


itself right into the fibres .. . had actually become a part of the paper... The penetration of 
the washable ink on the paper was so slight that it could not be shown by a microphotograph. 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHS SHOW WHY RYTO 
OFFERS YOU PROTECTION... 


IGNATURES worth fortunes are 

often written in washable ink. 
Spilled water, or a window left open in 
rainy weather, has turned many such 
signatures into valueless blurs. 


Yet most executives use fountain 
pens...demand a free-flowing ink. 
Many such inks are washable .. . per- 
ishable! 


But this risk is now needless. For 
Carter has developed a permanent ink 
that will flow through any fountain 
pen. Its name is Ryto. 


Ryto Ink “rivets” itself in... can- 
not be washed away. This ink may 
save you thousands of dollars... yet 
it doesn’t cost you a penny more than 
the kind of ink which water easily 
dissolves! 

You will enjoy using Ryto. It flows 
evenly, no matter how rapidly or slow- 
ly you write. Writes a deep blue, which 
turns to an imperishable black. Keeps 
its brilliant initial blue indefinitely in 
the ink bottle, inkwell or fountain pen. 


What laboratory tests prove 


Tests were made of three brands of fountain 
pen ink...a washable ink, a so-called 
“permanent” ink, and Ryto. 


All three were tested on the same kind of 


THE 


paper, with the same pen and pressure, on 
the same day... were exposed to the at- 
mosphere for 43 days. 

The pieces of paper were then cut through 
the sections on which they were written. In 
this way cross sections showing ink penetra- 
tion were obtained. 

The cross sections were photographed 
under the microscope. Results were amazing. 

The washable ink had left a record so faint 
it could not be seen in the photograph. 


The so-called “permanent” ink had pene- 
trated only a little (could be easily washed 
away). 

Ryto had sunk deep into the fibres of the 
paper... was not even slightly affected by 
the 43 days of exposure... became part 
of the paper itself. 


Fountain pens and desk sets 
for particular tastes 


Based on a thorough study of writing habits, 
Carter has developed an outstanding line of 
fountain pens and mechanical pencils. 


Carter fountain pens are made and ad- 
justed entirely by hand. Pearltex, exclusive 
with Carter, comes in black, white and 
colors. The Coralite pen is made in black 
and various color combinations. 

Carter desk stands, distinctive, dignified, 
and strongly made, are chosen for 
the most finely appointed desks. 


Make a practical test 
of Ryto 


It costs no more to use Ryto 
than to use ordinary ink. A full- 
sized, two-ounce bottle is only 
1o¢. Make a test of Ryo in 
your organization under actual 
service conditions. You can get 
it at any stationer’s.. 
10o¢ and we will mail you the 
bottle illustrated, packed in its 
colorful carton. The Carter’s 
Ink Company, Dept. T-11, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


. or send 
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1 
FOR AN ORGANIZED DRIVE 


FOR GREATER PROFITS 


FOUR GREAT DIVISIONS 
WORLD WIDE IN SCOPE 


Time, Labor 


ond Money 
SAVED 

-** PROFITS 

INCREASED 


@ International Business Machines elim- ELECTIICG TARE AL 
. . ° ° NG AND ACCOUNTING 
inate waste. Their use lifts efficiency to} MACHINES’ (iollerith) 
put record keeping on an 
its highest plane, creates amore substan- rae ane eo ey analy 
sis a matter of routine 


tial method of building profits than that _ «implicity. s 


i i i i INTERNATIONAL 
of arbitrarily advancing prices. INTERNATIONAL 


The results they produce enable their SYSTEMS give true facts 
-. about time in all depart- 
users to concentrate in the most pro- ments of the business. 
€ 


ductive fields; to shift to more profitable — INTERNATIONAL IN- 
DUSTRIAL SCALES 

; . ; sar elimi yas « ~ 

lines; to introduce better merchandising — stiminats yield scourate 
accounting data. 


policies; to reduce costs and expenses; e 
. DAYTON MONEY- 
to conserve material; to develop new WEIGHT. SCALES and 
STOR E EQU IPMENT 
products along the current demand trend, _ wicken service; protect 
profits, increase business, 
and insure customer sat- 


and toestablish otherefficient procedures. _isfaction. 


International Business Machines Corporation 


General Offices: Canadian Division : 
270 BROADWAY , International Business Machines Co., Ltd. 


M 300 Ca bell Ave. 
New York, N. Y. SUCHINES West Tenens, Sus. 
OFFICES AND SERVICE STATIONS IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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Hearing 


In Dallas, Texas, a Negro named Claud 
Williams was arrested for owning a cache 
of whisky, taken before U. S. Commis- 
sioner Lee R. Smith for the following 
hearing: 

Q. “What do you plead?” 

A. “I pleads guilty and waives the hear- 
ing.” 

Q. “What do you mean, waive the 
hearing?” 

A. “I means I don’t want to hear no 
more about it.” 


Hinks 

In Upperville, Va., Reverend Everett 
Hinks was annoyed by neighbors’ chickens 
eating the flowers in his garden. Chicken- 
owning neighbors of Mr. Hinks denied 
their fowl had committed the depreda- 
tions. Mr. Hinks, ingenious, got many 
pieces of string, tied one end of each to 
a kernel of corn and the other end toa 
placard, left them in his flower garden. 
One day his astonished neighbors heard 
their chickens crowing lustily, found hang- 
ing from their beaks placards bearing the 
legend: “I Have Been in Reverend Hinks’ 
Flower Garden.” 


— 


| License 

In Chicago, Mary Beckman haled Ru- 
dolph Beckman to court for non-support. 
As proof that Rudolph was her husband 
Mary Beckman produced an unused mar- 
riage license 25 years old, explained: 
“That’s all we ever had.” The judge lent 
Rudolph & Mary Beckman $2.85 toward 
a new $3 license, married them in court 
with their seven children as witnes 





a 
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Walk 

On a fast-moving Rock Island freight 
train near Martell, Neb., Hobo Sam Wilson 
walked in his sleep, walked through the 
door of a box car, landed on his feet. 


——— 


Jump 


In Staunton, Va., Arthur Fournier fell 
asleep on a bus, dreamed he was asleep on 
the deep. Still asleep, he leaped to his 
feet, cried: “She’s sinking! Jump for your 
lives!’”” No fool to remain aboard a sink- 
ing ship, Arthur Fournier jumped through 
the window, was killed. 


ie! ORE 


Boast 


In Chicago, Veteran Blacksmith Mat- 
thew Lyons boasted on his 63rd birthday 
that automobiles would never put him out 
of business. Blacksmith Lyons shod his 
last horse, closed his shop, stepped from 

| the curb, was hit by an automobile, died. 


Teddy 
In New York, cne Teddy, a Maltese 


cat, crawled down a chimney, wailed 
| loudly for help. Up jumped sleepers, up 
| flew windows. Teddy continued to scream. 
Angered residents called the police, nine 
| policemen arrived, tried to entice Teddy 
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F YOUR EMPLOYEES work under the advantages of good light, 


they will be much more alert and much more capable of doing | 
their work speedily and accurately throughout the day. They should 
not be compelled to strain their eyes in poor light. 
Poor illumination is the cause of much imperfect work and much 
preventable fatigue in offices and factories. Look around your estab- 
lishment at 3 o’clock in the afternoon. If your employees show signs 
of fatigue and drowsiness, it is probably because of eyestrain. Work- { 
ing in poor light not only tires the eyes, but causes the whole body < 
to become weary. 
Careful tests in offices and industries of various kinds show that 
Use Edison Mazpa* Lamps to obtain profits resulting from increased production and reduced spoilage, 
nich sandy agian wen. ee effected through better lighting, were more than five times greater 


you pay for. Lamp voltages should bop ‘ 
correspond to the voltage supplied than the cost of the additional light. 


on your lighting circuit. It is impor- Write to General Electric Company, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio, 
tant to give this matter attention. for free information concerning correct lighting in your particular 
*MazpvaA — the mark of a research service. kind of business. : 


EDISON MAZDA LAMPS 
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aed a. Saks OC aE ie 
A beautiful home equipped with Kohler electricity. 
owned by W.T. Candler, Atlanta, Georgia 


One of the sturdy, powerful Kohler Plants—Model “D” 


- S OME Oo F 


AMERICA’S 
FINEST ESTATES 


ARE KOHLER-LIGHTED 


THousanps of country homes have electricity, although situated many 


miles from any power line. Kohler electricity, generated by Kohler Elec- 
tric Plants, provides this convenience. 

Kohler units operate without storage batteries —require less space 
and less attention than storage-battery plants. They generate standard 
electric current at 110 or 220 volts A.C. or D.C., whichever is desired. 
Gasoline or natural gas serves as fuel. Current comes direct from a long- 
life generator which gives instant response to any switch in the circuit. 


Operation is completely and permanently quiet. Sturdy construction 
insures vibrationless service. 

Kohler Electric Plants render a vital service wherever the current 
must come from individual plants. First choice in farm homes and on 
country estates, they also serve in fields so varied as engineering camps, 
emergency landing fields along mail-plane routes, on ocean-going vessels, 
at government lighthouses, on refrigerator cars. Many history-making ex- 
peditions trace much of their success to a Kohler Plant. Factories, hospi- 
tals, theaters, public halls, rely on automatic Kohler Plants to provide 
emergency current if and when the need arises. 

Send coupon for literature and information specialized to your needs. 
Kohler Co. Founded 1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboygan, 


Wis.—Branches in principal cities. ... Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing 


Fixtures. 
ELECTRIC 


KOHLER or KOHLER evans 


Konter Co., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 
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| out with catnip and pork. Teddy stayed 


put. The policemen chopped through a 
4-in. wall, found it was the wrong wall. 
They chopped another hole, a policeman 
reached for Teddy, Teddy reached the 
policeman first. the policeman let go. A 
boy pulled Teddy out, the S.P.C.A. exe- 
cuted him painlessly with lethal gas, the 
neighborhood slept again. 


>—- 


| Change 


In Danville, Ind., two bandits entered 


| the Thompson Drug Co. store, gave Clerk 


A. G. Kelleher a $20 bill, asked for change. 
When he opened the cash drawer they 
seized its contents, $11, and fled, leaving 








Thief 


Clerk Kelleher with the $20 bill. 


| Moocher 


In Harlem, Negro Bandmaster Cab 
Calloway admitted that Songwriter Irving 
Mills (white) had written the words to 
the verse of the Negro song, ‘Minnie the 
Moocher,” but proudly insisted he wrote 
all the words to the chorus himself. The 
chorus: 

Ho do ho de ho (Ho de ho de ho) 

Rah de dah de dah (Rah de dah de dah) 

Tee-dle dee de dee (Tee-dle dee de dee) 

Bee de doo de dow, Oh, Minnie! 

We da wa de doo, ho de ho de ho. 


— 


In Los Angeles, a thief climbed the 


| fence of R. L. Bowman’s yard and stole 


nine imported skunks. 


Holdup 


In Manhattan, two men held up James 
Rizzo, messenger boy, gave him a gold 
watch, a silver medal set with a diamond 
and $64 in cash. 


Test 
In Washington, D. C., the Bureau of 


| Standards made a noise test, pronounced 


| that it is less annoying to live next door 
to a saxophone player than next door to 
a tap dancer. 


Bundle 


In Manhattan, Policeman Charles Ben- 
venuto found one Oscar Lindquist, a 
sailor, foundering in traffic. As Police- 
man Benvenuto hurried to arrest him 
Sailor Lindquist stumbled, fell, dropped a 
bundle, which rolled between two car 
tracks. Policeman Benvenuto recovered 
the bundle, opened it, found inside a 2 
year-old baby. Sailor Lindquist thought 
he might have got it in a speakeasy. 
se —— m 
Sight 


In Manhattan, a bottle of near-beer 
exploded in the face of Victor Vernon, 
| blinded him. A year later Victor Vernon 
heard that his son had been arrested in a 
stolen car, fell to the floor in a faint. 
When he came to he had recovered his 
sight. But Victor Vernon was not happy 
because while he was blind he had re- 
| ceived $75 a month from the city. 


Wire 

In Nairobi, East Africa, telegraph serv- 
ice was interrupted for 24 hours because 
aatives had cut lengths of wire to use for 
clothing. 
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Old Red 


Living My Lire—Emma Goldman— 
Knopf (2 vols: $7.50). 

Everybody admires a fighter who has 
heart. Now that Emma Goldman’s fight- 
ing Red career is finished, you may even 
find it possible to add a kind of warmth 
to your disapproving admiration of her. 
That is, after you have read her own story 
of her stormy life. To look at her as she 
appears now, with that hard, defiant old 
face, that grim and challenging eye, it is 
easy to see how hateful, what a nuisance 
society found her; you would never guess 
how many lovers she has had, how many 
friends. 

Emma Goldman, good anarchist, has al- 
ways been against all governments. In a 
long and rebellious life she has missed 
few protestant chances. For years her 
friends have urged her to write her auto- 
biography, but Emma had too many other 
jobs on hand. At last, an old (62), dis- 
illusioned woman, she has filled two fat 
volumes, nearly 1,000 pages, with her 
bitter-sweet reminiscences. 

She has tasted wormwood oftener than 
honey. Like many a fellow radical she 
was born a Russian Jewess, arrived in the 
U. S. a simple young immigrant. Her 
family settled in Rochester, N. Y. and 
Emma went to work like anybody else. 
The execution of the Chicago anarchists 
(1887) turned Emma Goldman’s stomach, 
transformed her from a potential to an 
actual Red. Meantime she had married 
(at 18) one Jacob Kershner, whom she 
quickly discovered was impotent. Emma 
left him, her family and respectability, 
went to Manhattan to plunge into anarch- 
ism and free love. She made rapid head- 
way in both, 

In reeking restaurants, in crowded 
tenement rooms she listened to the voices 
of revolution. Soon she joined in. She 
made many friends. Johann Most, fiery 
anarchist editor, became her idol. She had 
lovers—Alexander Berkman, her lifelong 
comrade and “Fedya.” She began to study 
labor history and improve her English. 
She made speeches. It was not long be- 
fore radicals all over the U. S. knew 
Emma Goldman; the police knew her too. 

When trouble broke out in 1892 in 
Homestead, Pa., between Carnegie Steel 
Co. and its employes, Emma Goidman 
and Berkman felt they ought to go out 
there and fight. But Berkman had a better 
idea: he would shoot the capitalist-in- 
charge, Henry Clay Frick. With Emma’s 
blessing he went to Pittsburgh, shot Mr. 
Frick three times, but unsuccessfully, and 
went to jail for 14 years. His attempt 
canonized Berkman in Emma’s eyes, set 
an untarnishable halo round his head. 
When her former guide & friend Johann 
Most made slighting remarks about Berk- 
man, Emma horsewhipped him publicly. 
Her fiery spirit was housed in a fiery 
body: in love she took her only vacations 
from the Cause. After Berkman came 


*New books are news. 


Ed Brady, Hippolyte Havel, Ben Reitman. 
She was very willing to take Berkman 
back when his prison term was over but 
somehow he did not want to; from then 
on they were just Platonic. 

Though she herself was never actually 
connected with bombs & bloodshed, Emma 
Goldman’s burgeoning reputation as a 
fomenter of trouble led the police into 
many an attempt to pin something on her. 
When Czolgosz shot President McKinley, 
Emma was thought to have inspired him, 
was reluctantly released when no proofs 
of complicity could be found. But she had 
her share of prison. As she became fa- 
mous she began to get fan-mail. Speci- 
men: “You damn bitch of an anarchist, I 
wish I could get at you. I would tear 
your heart out and feed it to my dog.” 

No fanatic is notable for a sense of 
humor, and Emma Goldman had little 











EmMMA GOLDMAN 


In love her only vacations from the 
Cause. 


inclination to laugh, but now & again 
something roused her to a grim grin. 
Once when she was lecturing on modern 
drama, chaperoned by the police “An- 
archist Squad,” the sergeant interrupted 
her, ordered her to stick to her subject. 

Said she: “I am sticking to my subject.” 

“Nothing of the kind!” he yelled. 
“Your subject is the drama and you're 
talking about Ibsen!” The police cleared 
the hall. 

The year 1919 saw the biggest anti-Red 
drive the U. S. has known. Into Attorney 
General A. Mitchell Palmer's net fell 
Emma Goldman, Alexander Berkman, 247 
others. As undesirable aliens they were 
ordered deported to Russia. 

When the deportees reached Russia, the 
revolutionary’s promised land, their hopes 
were high. But Emma and Berkman 
found that an anarchist is even more un- 
happy under Communist dictatorship than 


Unless otherwise designated, all books reviewed in Time 


were published within the fortnight. Time readers may obtain any book of any U. S. 
publisher by sending check or money-order to cover regular retail price ($5 if price is 
unknown, change to be remitted) to Ben Boswell of Time, 205 East g2nd St., New 


York City. 
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under Capitalist democracy. They soon 
discovered, in spite of Bolshevik protes- 
tations, that many an anarchist languished 
in. Soviet prisons, that they themselves 
were under suspicion. Emma’s comments 
on the state of affairs would bring ap- 
plause from many a Moscow-fearing 
tycoon. “People raided, imprisoned, and 
shot for their ideas! The old and the 
young held as hostages, every protest 
gagged, iniquity and favouritism rampant, 
the best human values betrayed, the very 
spirit of revolution daily crucified... 
the Bolshevik myth and its principal spook 
[Lenin] . . . The Cheka [secret police] 

. was nothing more than a gang of cut- 
throats.” 

Last straw was the butchery by the 
Bolsheviks of the revolting soldiers and 
sailors of Kronstadt. After less than two 
years in Russia Emma and Berkman were 
glad to be given their passports, were 
nevertheless surprised when Latvian po- 
lice, informed by Cheka, arrested them 
after they had crossed the border. For 
the next few years they wandered over 
Europe, harried by the police, two an- 
archists without a country. In 1925 Emma 
achieved the protection of British citi- 
zenship by marrying “the old rebel James 
Colton.” Apparently out of a job for 
good, Emma settled down in France to 
write her memoirs. 


Born to Trouble 


Jos: THe Story or A StmpLE Man— 
Joseph Roth—Viking ($2.50). 

Man is born to trouble, but he somehow 
never gets used to it. Mendel Singer, Rus- 
sian Jew, teacher of the Scriptures in the 
village of Zuchnow, was a harmless kind 
of fellow, poor like the rest of his neigh- 
bors, but with a good wife, two sons and 
a daughter. Everything went as well as 
could be expected for Mendel until his 
last child, Menuchim, was born—a crip- 
ple, practically an idiot. When his mother 
carried the child to the wonder-working 
Rabbi he said: “Pain will make him wise, 
ugliness good, bitterness mild, and sick- 
ness strong!” But Menuchim went on be- 
ing a cripple, practically an idiot. 

Then Mendel’s sons grew up to military 
age. Shemariah escaped over the border, 
went to the U. S., but Jonas was taken 
for a soldier. Daughter Miriam grew up 
too, began to go into the wheat-fields 
with Cossacks. Mendel and his wife, mar- 
ried too long, were sick of the sight of 
each other. One fine day a letter came 
from Shemariah: he was doing well in 
the U. S., would soon send them money to 
join him. When the time came they left 
idiot Menuchim behind with friends. They 
found Shemariah was indeed doing well in 
the U. S., but Mendel and his wife never 
got acclimatized; their bowels yearned 
for Menuchim. They were about to send 
for him when the War broke out. When 
the U. S. went in, Shemariah enlisted; the 
news of his death killed his mother. 
Miriam, now a nymphomaniac, had to be 
put in an asylum. Pious Mendel Singer 
turned at last against his religion, put 
away his robes and holy books. “People 
gossiped about him, saying that he went 
now and then into the Italian section, in 
order to eat pork and irritate God.” 

One day when the War was over a fa- 
mous Russian musician brought his or- 








The Punishment of Tantalus 
is Immortalized in Our Word 


TANTALIZE 


Greek mythology records the story of King Tan- 
talus who seriously offended the gods and was 
punished in an extraordinary manner. He was 
placed in the midst of a lake whose waters reached 
his chin, but receded whenever he attempted to 
allay his thirst. Over his head hung branches 
laden with choice fruit, which likewise receded 
whenever he stretched out his hand in an attempt 
to satisfy his hunger. Tantalus became the symbol 
of teasing and torment, and his name is the origin 
of our word tantalize. When we know the source 
of the word, what a clear picture we have of its 
meaning! This is the way in which you come to 
understand the background and essential mean- 
ings of English words when you look them up in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The “Supreme Authority” 


Not only do these word stories 
make the most interesting read- 
ing, but to know them will 
give you an effectiveness in 
speaking and writing that 
can come in no other way. 
The Merriam-Webster 
gives you the whole 
word power of the 
English language. It 
is a library in one 
volume, its type mat- 
ter equivalent to a 15- 
volume encyclopedia. Its 
encyclopedic information 
makes it a general question-answerer on all subjects. 
In its 2,700 pages there are 452,000 entries, includ- 
ing thousands of new words, 12,000 biographical 
entries, 32,000 geographical subjects, 100 valuable 
tables, over 6,000 illustrations. 


Get The Best 


Rely on the testimony of Presidents and Department 
Heads of the leading Universities; the indorsement of 
hundreds of Supreme Court Judges; the judgment 
of Librarians all over the country who choose the 
MERRIAM-WEBSTER for their own use. 


See It at Your Bookstore 


Send for Free Booklet 
of Word Stories 


A number of these fascinating stories about the origins 
of words are presented in an interesting illustrated 
booklet which we shall be glad to send you free on 
request, together with full information about The 
Merriam-Webster. Just mail coupon. No obligation. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me free your booklet “*Sur- 
prising Origins of English Words” and full 
information about Webster's New Interna- 
tional Dictionary. [Time 1)-9-31 
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Street and Number __ 
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chestra to the city. Mendel heard his 
friends talking about it, thought nothing 
of it until the door opened and in walked 
the musician, inquiring for one Mendel 
Singer. It was Menuchim, whom pain 
had made wise, ugliness good, bitterness 
mild, and sickness strong. Moreover he 
was prosperous. His troubles over, Men- 
del Singer prayed again to God. 

The Author. Joseph Roth’s father was 
an Austrian, his mother a Russian Jewess. 
Because of what he now thinks “a ridicu- 
lous ambition” to better himself socially, 
Joseph went to the University of Vienna, 
left it after two years to go to War. His 
knowledge of Russian helped him to be- 
come an officer, a position he like’ so 
much he decided to stay one. Revolution 
in Austria made him change his mind: 
he was glad to pick up odd jobs. News- 
paper work for the Frankfurter Zeitung 
gave him leisure to write books. He has 
written eight: Job is his first best-seller. 
Dorothy Thompson (Mrs. Sinclair Lewis) 
did the translation; the Book-of-the- 
Month Club chose it for November. 


Trouble-Shooter 

Sparks Fry Upwarp—Oliver La Farge 
—Houghton Mifflin ($2.50).* 

This pleasantly written romantic melo- 
drama tells the story of the rise (but not 
the inevitable fall) of Esteban Perez, 
hard-riding soldado of a Central American 
republic which Author La Farge calls 
“Alturas.” 

Esteban smelled powder early. He was 
only five months old when his Indian 
mother carried him through the battle of 
Cerro Caido, in the war of independence 
(against Spain). In the battle his mother 
lost her man but rescued an aristocrat, 
Don Geronimo Cerromayor, was adopted 
for her pains. So Esteban grew up with 
a fancy name, but there were still times 
when he felt like an Indian. 

When middle-aged Don Geronimo took 
a beautiful young wife, Favia, he was a 
long time noticing how Esteban looked 
at her. By the time he did, and sent 
Esteban off to be a soldier, the damage 
was done. The army was just the life for 
Esteban: he had a fine time and learned 
a lot. Then there was an Indian uprising; 
he applied for active service, saw plenty, 
came back not only a colonel but a hero. 
Life, which he liked simple, began to grow 
complicated. He put horns on Don Gero- 
nimo’s hat, and Favia loved him for it; 
but an Indian woman had attached her- 
self to him and refused to let go. Also 
Esteban was beginning to dabble in the 
fire of revolutionary politics. When he 
simplified everything by leading his tough 
soldiers in a successful revolt he knew he 
had lost Favia forever, but he knew 
Marta was really more his style. 

The Author. Oliver Hazard Perry La 
Farge’s ancestry is a rich mixture. Some 
of his forbears: Benjamin Franklin, Com- 
modore Oliver Hazard Perry, Artist John 
La Farge (grandfather), Architect Chris- 
topher Grant La Farge (father). Man- 
hattan-born (1901), Author La Farge is 
called “Ink” by his intimates, has spent 
most of his life at Saunderstown, R. I. 
For schooling he naturally went to Groton, 
inevitably to Harvard. There he be- 
came one of the leading literary figures 


*Published Oct. 21. 
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GALVESTON 


EFFICIENT 


SOUTHWESTERN 
GATEWAY . 


Hereh why 


| CO-ORDINATED — Central 
management since 1854 har- 
auw monized all activities. Port 

r \ facilities tie in together and 
function as a unit. Single control of 
transfer, warehousing, financing and 


shipping eliminate waste...saves time. 
Centralized control means ‘efficiency. 


COMPLETE—Terminus of five 
trunk-line railroads serving 
the Southwest. Regular service 


to major ports. Grain elevator 
frase 9,000,000 bu. Modern equip- 
ment for handling all cargoes with 
speed and safety. Covered storage area, 
5,000,000 sq. ft. Concrete, sprinkler-pro- 
tected warehouses—low insurance rates. 


EXPERIENCED—tTexas’ old- 
est port, backed by a century 
‘ym of shipping practice. Ample fa- 


cilities to speed the movement 
of export, import and domestic com- 
merce. Seasoned traffic men and freight 
forwarders. Galveston loading and un- 
loading records stand unchallenged. 


STRATEGIC—The “quick 
— door” to the Southwest, yet 

close to Latin America and the 
_’ MM Panama Canal. An open port, 
with year-round mild climate. A splen- 
did terminal arrangement, where tracks 
skirt the city. No congestion. One switch 
—one hour—from yards to shipside. 


“AMERICA’S PORT OF 
QUICKEST DISPATCH’— 
Located on an island. Ships 
reach the open sea in less than 
an hour. This efficient port enables ship- 
pers to give better service to and from 
the Southwest. Write for more facts. 
The “Shippers’ Digest,” useful port 
organ, is free. Address the Chamber of 
Commerce, or the Galveston Wharf 
Company, Galveston, Texas. 





Consider this pivotal city as a 
manufacturing or distributing point 





Fireproof! 


The South's finest shipside warehouse. 


Port of 
GALVESTON 
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CONFUSED SENSE 
OF DIRECTION 


DEFEATED WEST * 


* Jan. 1, 1929, California leading Georgia Tech. 7-6. 
Georgia Tech. fumbled. 
ball and ran 75 yds. the wrong way toward his own goal... 


California’s center recovered 


discovered his error, stopped at 2 yd. line. On next play 
Georgia Tech. blocked California’s punt behind their 


own goal for a safety, scoring two points to win 8-7. 


a Little thing see 


BUT IT MADE A BIG DIFFERENCE 


CLUTCH is only a small part of a 
machine, but of great importance. 
@ In 1917 Twin Disc began by being 
different—building a better clutch for 
With the Road Show of 1920 


came the demand for better clutches 


tractors. 


in highway building machinery. 
The 


was expanded, Power Take-Off Units 


line of Twin Dise Clutches 


were designed — winning immediate 
successes in this new field. @ Today 
95% of the road building, material 
handling and construction ma- 
chinery is Twin Disc Clutch equip- 
Twin Disc 


Clutch Company, Racine, Wisconsin. 


ped. Write for booklet. 


he unfailing reliability of Twin 

Disc Clutches assures full capacity, 

easier operation, longer trouble-free 
life of all handling equipment. 
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of his class, spent his summers on uni- 
versity archeological expeditions to Ari- 
zona and Utah.’ Later he investigated 
Indians and temples in Guatemala and 
Mexico, wrote a book about it (Tribes 
and Temples) with Frans Ferdinand 
Blom. His first novel, Laughing Boy, a 
Navajo love story, won the Pulitzer Prize 
for 1929. Long, lank, dark-skinned, dark- 
haired, with a little mustache over a big 
mouth, Author La Farge has “low- 
swinging, gorilla-like arms,” has some- 
times been mistaken by Indians for one 
of themselves. He is married to Wanden 
Mathews, lives in Manhattan. 


aS 


Crock of Gold 

A Buriep TREASURE—Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts—Viking ($2.50). 

If people really talked the way Au- 
thoress Roberts’ country characters do, 
they would either be hired for an antique 
chorus or put in an asylum. No gramo- 
phonic realist but an artist who digs for 
buried treasure, Authoress Roberts makes 
her Kentucky farmers’ speech into the 
kind of lyricized dialect which the late 
John Millington Synge dug for and found 
among his Aran Islanders. 

Old Andy Blair and his childless wife 
Philly were as poor as their neighbors, 
maybe poorer. So when Andy, chopping 
at a stump of firewood, struck an iron pot, 
he was sure it was a pot of gold. For once 





ELIZABETH Mapox RoBERTS 


Her Kentucky farmers are lyric. 


Andy was right: the pot held over $1,900 
in coin, and two pearls. At first the old 
couple wanted to run and tell everybody, 
then they thought better of it. They hid 
the treasure in the house, invited the 
neighbors to a surprise party. By the 
time the night of the party came they had 
worried so much about their riches that 
they decided to say nothing about it after 
all. In order to have a surprise, Philly 
persuaded a young couple to get married 
then & there. 

But two rascals posing as _house- 
painters, uninvited guests, smelled a rat. 
They watched their chance, came back 
later, pilfered the pot. Philly was nearly 
foundered with grief. But Andy had been 
too smart for them, he had taken out the 
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treasure and hidden it somewhere else. 
When the thieves came back for another 
attempt the sheriff got one, the other was 
glad to escape. Said Andy to his wife: 
“And whenever I open the pot to take out, 
I'll remember to take out a piece for the 
Lord. Recall it to my mind iffen ever I 
forget, Philly. Recall it to my mind how 
I stood, my hand up in the air for a strong 
oath, iffen ever the kettle is opened and 
some is taken out, one piece of equal kind 
goes to God. Make me recollect I prom- 
ised.” Philly said she would, but allowed 
she could not pledge herself to make him 
do it. 

The Author. Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts, 46, good-looking but unmarried, lives 
near Springfield, Ky., where she was born, 
whither some of her ancestors had plodded 
from Virginia over “Boone's Trace.” In- 
dependent, self-contained, her speech and 
writing alike are full of a mannered dig- 
nity, a compound of books and Kentucky 
dialect. Before she settled down to be an 
important U. S. novelist she wrote a book 
of poems, Under the Tree, which won the 
Fiske Prize. When the Literary Guild 
chose A Buried Treasure for its Novem- 
ber book Authoress Roberts hung up a 
figurative trophy: she was the first au- 
thoress (or author) to have three novels 
chosen by a book club. The others: The 
Time of Man (Book of the Month, Octo- 
ber 1926); The Great Meadow (Literary 
Guild, March i930). 
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Walpole Tetralogy (Cont'd ) 

JupirH Paris — Hugh 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50).* 

As Author Walpole anxiously points 
out in a foreword, you do not have to 
have read Rogue Herries to understand 
Judith Paris: each volume of this tetral- 
ogy (two are still to come) can be taken 
or left alone. 

Judith, half-gypsy daughter to old 
“Rogue” Herries, 18th Century Cumber- 
land squire, was a wild thing from her 
youth up, but she had character. Her 
wildness got her into many a scrape, led 
her to marry Georges Paris, an attractive, 
cold-hearted, unscrupulous rascal. Char- 
acter made her stick to him when he was 
unfaithful to her, even when the police 
were after him. Finally Georges went too 
far: he murdered a man; whereupon the 
man’s old father murdered Georges. 
Judith became a governess for a while, 
then went back to the Herries family in 
Cumberland. She might have married 
again but she was faithful to Georges’ 
memory. A combination of wildness and 
character, however, Jed her to such kind 
lengths that one fine day she had a little 
bastard baby. As her story closes she is 
holding together what is left of the old 
Herries household against the machina- 
tions of a spiteful younger branch. 

Though Author Walpole says he has had 
“the plan of writing the history of an 
English family that should cover 200 years 
and that should have throughout the same 
English scene for its centre . . . before 
the later Forsytes were thought of or any 
suspicion of Sagas hung in the literary 
air,” Author John Galsworthy’s Forsyte 
Saga is in no danger of being over- 
shadowed. 


*Published Oct. 8. 
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Ss omething worth cheering about 


If you really want to know how hugely 
enjoyable a fine cigarette can be, just try 
Camels in the Humidor Pack! 

It isn’t only that Camels are made of the 
choicest tobaccos—fine Turkish and mild 
Domestic tobaccos expertly blended.... 

It isn’t only that these fine tobaccos are 
cleaned by a special vacuum process that 
whisks away all the peppery dust. 

It’s that all the goodness of these fine, 
clean tobaccos — a// the rare fragrance, 
all the delightful aroma — reaches you 
factory-perfect — prime, mild, fresh/ 


The Humidor Pack does that — seals 
within germ-safe, moisture-proof Cello- 
phane a// the natural freshness — seals it 
so tightly that wet weather cannot make 
Camels damp, nor drought weather make 
them dry. 

So just try Camels— fine cigarettes kept 
fine — as a relief from stale, parched, 
dried-out cigarettes. 


Then you'll see why millions of folks 
like you are finding the cool, smooth, 
throat-friendly pleasure of Camels some- 
thing well worth cheering about! 


Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featuring Morton Downey and Tony Wons — Camel Orchestra, 
direction Jacques Renard — Columbia System — every night except Sunday 


Don’t remove the moisture-proof Cellophane from your 
package of Camels after you open it. The Humidor Pack 
is protection against perfume and powder odors, dust and 
germs. Even in offices and homes, in the dry atmosphere of 
artificial heat, the Humidor Pack delivers fresh Camels 
and keeps them right until the last one has, been smoked 


- Camers 


©1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. C. Mild e--NO CIGARETTY AFTER-TASTE 








